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E following Eſſay was writ- 

4 ten by a man of bufmebs, for 
his winter evenings umuſeinent, and 
belongs to a ſeries of tracts, all tending 
to ſhew the uſefulnefs and neceſſity of 
experimental reaſoning in philologi- 


cal and moral enquiries. 


As he is but a young trader in 
the way of literature, and his goods 
of a fabric ſomewhat new, he does 
not think it prudent to riſque much 
of his ſtock upon one bottom. From 
the returns of approbation, which he 
ſhall receive from this ſmall venture, 
he will be better enabled to judge 
f what 


{4 he 
what the demand. is at market ; and 
will then know, \ with ſorhe Hegree of 
certainty, whether he ought to export 
any more of the ſame kind; whether 
he ſhould work upp the Aistefak, 
ſtill on his hands, in another faſhion; 
or, which is moſt likely, to happen, 
whether he had not better eſerve 
them — wee 
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SECTION I. 


FT ER a curious ſubject has been 
A unſucceſsfully treated by philoſo- 
phers, poets, phyſicians, and di- 
vines of reputation, it might ſeem preſump- 
tuous in one to attempt it, whoſe neceſſary 
ſtudies have been of a nature little connected 
with deep erudition, and who has but few 
hours of leifure, from his ordinary occupa- 
tion, to put together the little he may have 
accidentally pickt up; were it not known, 
| at 
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_ at the ſame time, that many valuable and 
ſurpriſing diſcoveries have accrued to man- 
kind by the means of thoſe from whom 
they were leaſt to be expected. It is a trite 
obſervation, that printing was diſcover'd by 
a ſoldier, and gun-powder by a monk; from 
which, and many other inſtances, we may 
conclude, that the moſt extraordinary in- 
ventions were rather the effect of chance and 
ſubſequent trial, than of any profound fore- 
thought and contrivance. 


The queſtion, whether Ridicule be a teſt of 
truth, 1s one of thoſe which have divided 
the learned for ſome years paſt, without pro- 
ducing any thing ſatisfactory, for or againſt 
it; and if I ſhould in the following ſheets 
caſt any new light upon the ſubject, it is by 
means not unlike thoſe of the diſcoverer of 
gun-powder. He felt, when perhaps his 
reflection was otherwiſe employed, that this 
compoſition had an uncommon force and 
quickneſs, called to mind what were its in- 
gredients, and was only the hiſtorian of his 
eren. 


Thoſe who have already handled the ſub- 


ject of Ridicule, have taken a very different 
method, 
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method, and, inſtead of examining what it SEO r. 
was compoſed of, have not ſo much as 1: 
ſettled, with any preciſion, what the thing 
was which one party ſo much extolled, and 

the other ſo much depreciated. 


Lord SHAFTSBURY, who, by his recom- 
mending Ridicule as a teſt of truth, firſt 
gave riſe to this controverſy, expreſſes him- 
ſelf ſo variouſly, that it is as hard to gueſs what 
he means to recommend, as upon what 
grounds. In his Letter concerning Enthu- 
fiaſm, he oppoſes it to formality, gravity, 
and melancholly, and calls it chearfulneſs, 
pleaſantry, and good humour. Chearfulneſs 
is certainly an excellent quality in itſelf, and 
a diſpoſition of mind very proper for thoſe 
who are to enter into any enquiry ; but how 
it ſhould any way be a teſt of truth, more 
than a teſt of gold, wine, filk, or other va- 
luable commodity, it is difficult to conceive. 
In his Eſſay on the Freedom of Wit and 
Humcur, where one expects to ſee ſome- 
thing more explicit, he rather ſeems to re- 
tract what he had ſo warmly aſſerted; ſpeaks 
of bounds and limitations to this teſt of 
truth; hints at à kind of defenſive raillery 

B 2 which 


Pax r which is, as he explains it, ſome evaſive me- 


| Y certain perſons. And altho' he had faid in 
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thod to keep truth, when diſcovered, from 


his Letter on Enthufiaſm *, 'Tis only in a free 
nation, ſuch as ours, that impoſture has no 
privilege, and that neither the credit of a 
court, the power of a nobility, nor the awful- 
neſs of a church, can give ber protection, and 
hinder from being arraign'd in every ſhape 
and appearance: yet, in his Efſay on the 
Freedom of Wit and Humour, he jumbles 
raillery, burleſque, and ridicule together, 
and makes them the RI language of 


ſlavery +. 


=. 
_— 
+ . 
Bo 


Non tali auxilio nec defenſoribus iſtis-=== 


As this very ingenious nobleman has been | 
commonly looked upon as the great patron 
and ſupporter of Ridicule, I thought it in- 
cumbent upon me to point out in a few | 
words, how he has, or rather how he has 
not treated it. Thoſe who want to ſee a 
more full examination of what his lordſhip 3 
has advanced upon that head, will find it in 


| * Sect. II. near the beginning, 
+ Sect. IV. at the end, 
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a book of Eſſays lately publiſhed, in oppoſi- 2 25 


tion to his opinions in general“. But al- 
tho' I agree with the writer of thoſe Efſays 


in many of his remarks upon what Lord. 


SHAFTSBURY has advanced concerning Ri- 
dicule ; yet I ſhall take the liberty to diſſent 
from him with regard to the ſubject itſelf: 
which I ſhall endeavour to prove to be what 
his Lordſhip at firſt aſſerted ; one of the teſis 


of truth (by its detection of falſhood) and, 


as ſuch, to be indulged without any limi- 
tation, 


I am extremely ſenſible how difficult it is, 


even for the beſt writers, to convey their 


ideas with certainty by the means of gene- 
ral terms only. I ſhall therefore, in the pro- 
ſecution of this work, endeavour to aſcer- 
tain my meaning by the help of examples; 

ſo that, if I ſhould happen to mean nothing 
to the purpoſe, (a thing very common among 
eſſay writers) it will be immediately appa- 


rent, 


Had the celebrated writers who have ex- 
erciſed their pens upon the different ſides of 


* Eſſays on the Chara&erifticks, by Joux Brown, 


; x M. A. ſecond edition. 
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ParT this controverſy, taken to the tract here 
I. pointed out, to wit, the examination of the 
various examples of Ridicule, as they really ex- 

iſt in the works of men of acknowledged wit; 

it is ſcarce poſſible but that they maſt, long 
+ e'er now, have come to a better underſtand- 
ing. They could not have ſpent much time 

in the ſcrutiny, without obſerving, that there 

are two ſorts of Ridicule; one of which is 
employed in diſcuſſing propoſitions, or mat- 

ters of enquiry ; and another, which has 
manner and actions for .its province. A 
complaiſance both for the vulgar language, 

and for that which has been uſed by the beſt 
authors, obliges one to call both theſe things 

by the name of Ridicule ; tho' it will appear, 

that their nature and properties are very dif- 
ferent. I ſhall therefore treat of them ſe- 
parately, beginning with that kind which is 
employed in matters of enquiry ; becauſe it 

is the moſt important in itſelf, and becauſe 

it is that which gave riſe to this controverſy; 
being the only kind of Ridicule which can 

ſo much as pretend to be admitted as a teſt 


of truth. 


Whatever then may hereafter befal the 
* other, this Ridicule may be defin'd, the art 
of 
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of ſhewing that to be ridiculous which is 1ma=St CT, 


gined to be ſo. Perhaps I ſhall be told by- 
ſome body, that this is the proper office * 
reaſon and argument. Whoever he be, I 
molt heartily agree with him; having long 
thought that thoſe advocates for Ridicule, 
who ſet it in oppoſition to reaſon, did its 
cauſe very little honour or ſervice. I likewiſe 
join with the author of the Eſſays on the Chu- 


racteriſlicls, in placing Ridicule among the 


modes of eloquence ; but as he has choſen 
to ſeparate eloquence from argument, I muſt 
endeavour to reconcile them, before I can 
hope to have Ridicule received as a teſt of 
truth; a praiſe, which is certainly due »to 
argument alone. 
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Parr * Ey wilter, in bis diviffor of the 
ſeveral kinds of compoſition, has aſ- 
ſigned to argument the province of convin- 
cing by reality; and to eloquence, that of 
perſuading by fictitious appearances. That 
is, that eloquence or oratory is, ſome how 
or other, the art of dazling or deceiving the 
_ underſtanding, 


I do not profeſs in this Eſtay, as he has 
done in thoſe he has publiſhed, to criticiſe 
the opinions of any author, except where 
my ſubject calls upon me; elſe I ſhould 
perhaps be able to ſhow, that what he ad- 
vances, with regard to eloquence, might 
very well paſs for a ſatire upon publick 
ſpeaking in general, and upon that from the 
pulpit in particular, Indeed, to do him juſ- 
tice, he does not continue long in that opi- 
nion; but having ſufficiently decried elo- 
quence, in order to condemn Ridicule as 
one of its accomplices, he afterwards makes 
it amends, by acknowledging that eloquence 
is ot the moſt excellent ſort, when it is found- 


ed 
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ed upon argument drawn from the real ex- SECT. 


iſtence of things ; ſo that there is no difh- 
culty in concluding, that what he before ſaid 
of eloquence in general, is only true of falſe 
eloquence, 


But there is nothing in all this learned 
perplexity about eloquence and argument, 
conviction and perſwaſion, judgment, paſſion 
and imagination, but what may be caſily 
unravel'd ; provided we do not ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be intangled in other people's opini- 
ons, but examine into the nature of the ſub- 
ect itſelf, I will therefore enter upon it as 
if it had never been touched before ; at the 
ſame time with that brevity which becomes 
an epiſode, and an epiſode which perhaps 
is very little neceſſary. 


Eloquence is the art of convincing and 
perſuading. Theſe two properties of elo- 
quence do not ſo much denote two different 
kinds of it, as the two different purpoſes to 
which it may be applied. This will appear 


from an enquiry-into the proper meaning and 


application of the words, and likewiſe from 
the practice of the beſt orators. 


When 


IL 
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Paxr When any opinion is to be examined, or 


— mms 


any aſſertion to be proved, then the ſole aim 
of oratory is to convince. When any action 
is to be performed, or let alone, then the 
aim of oratory is to perſuade. We ſay, 
perſuade to a thing, in this latter caſe ; and 
| convince of a thing, in the former. When- 
ever a truth is to be inveſtigated, the under- 
ſtanding alone is concerned; and therefore 
eloquence applies itſelf to the underſtanding 
only, with intention to convince. When- 
ever an action is to be promoted, eloquence 
applies itſelf to the two ſprings of human 
action, the underſtanding and the paſſions, 
alternately ; endeavouring both to convince 
and perſuade. From this neceſſity of mixing 
the argumentative eloquence on occafions of 
perſuaſion, the word perſuaſion receives a 
double ſignification; for it is common to ſay 
perſuaded of a thing as well as perſuaded 
to it: whereas the argumentative eloquence 
being ſimple and uncompounded, the word 
convince cannot be applied to any, but its own 
peculiar purpoſe of convincing the under- 
ſtanding of the truth or falſhood of a poſition. 
It was therefore from its more comprehenſive 
uſe, and by way of abbreviation, that elo- 

quence 
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quence was called by ſome great men, the _ 
I. 


proper and leſs proper ſenſe n. And, had 


art of perſuaſion, taking perſuaſion both in its 


either C1ceRo or QUINTILIAN, put the art 
they taught in ſo ridiculous a light, as to deny, 
that it was likewiſe the . art of convincing by 
argument +; we ſhould, ipſo facto, deſpiſe 

their 


* Much of that ſort of cunning nonſenſe, uſually | 
called wit, owes its being to the corruption and abuſe of 
language, The double meaning of the word perſuadere 


gave birth to that quaint expreſſion recorded of St. 


Aucusrix, Non perſuadebis, etiamſi perſuaſeris ; which 


has no meaning at all, or only means, Although you 
ſhould convince me of the truth of what you advance, yet 
you ſhall never perſuade me to take any ſtep in conſequence 


| of ſuch conviction. The ſelf ſame phraſe is to be found 


in the Plutus of ARISTOPHANES ; where one of the 
old men ſays to POVERTY, in anſwer to her harangue, 
OY TAP ITEIEEIE OTA HN HEI LH, and is ex- 
plained as above by the Greek ſcholiaſt upon that paſſage. 


+ There cannot certainly be a more abſurd attempt 
than that of perſuading in matter of ſpeculation without 
argument; and yet there are frequent phænomena that 
apologize, in ſome meaſure, for thoſe who think it 
both practicable and eaſy. They may have perhaps 
obſerved the multitude perſuaded of the truth of what 
the orator aſſerted, when there was nothing in his diſ- 
courſe that had the leaſt appearance of argument; nay, 
when it was quite unintelligible. 


This 
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PART their teſtimony, as coming from men whoſe 


II. profeſſion was to deceive. | 


This is, no doubt, a common fact; tho' it is not 
owing to any deluſive power of eloquence upon the 
imagination and paſſions, but acts by the bare force of 
perſonal credit and authority. The orator, by ſounding 
periods, learned terms, a pompous manner, an earneſt- 
neſs of geſture, and a look of ſincerity, convinces thoſe. 
ſimpletons (for upon no other audience will ſuch oratory 
paſs) that he is a great, a learned, and an honeſt man; 

- and then uſes this credit, ſo acquired, to faſten any 
Opinion he pleaſes upon them. But this ridiculous fort 
of prepoſſeſſion is not peculiarly the conſequence of 
eloquence ; it will be found to follow alſo upon rank, 
riches, and many other advantages, where no ſuperiority 
of ſpeech or underſtanding is pretended : whatever is 
faid by a prince or a peer, carries with it great degree of 
perſuaſion from the rank of the perſon only. The ſame 
| perſuaſion is generally attendant upon riches, Et bene 
nummatum deerrat ſuadela. J lately heard a young 
gentleman relate an unlikely piece of news, in a com- 
| pany where it was received with ſome heſitation ; upon 
which, he affirmed with great earneſtneſs, that it was 
certainly true, for he had heard it from a man of 4000/7, 
a year. Handſome women have the ſame privilege of 
| perſuading without argument, and by the like means; 
for, as their poet ſays, wwe 
TVhatever they approve is feveet, 
And all is ſenſe that they repeat. 


Fine 


of | 
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Of the argumentative eloquence we have 8 
examples in the works of IsocraTEs, 
Lucian, and other orators ; who have had 
queſtions in philoſophy, law, ſpeculative 
politics, or philology for their topics. Of 
the mixed kind we find numberleſs exam- 
ples in the hiſtorians, and in the orations of 
thoſe who have engaged in pleading cauſes, 
or in the practice of war, divinity, or politics. 
Amongſt the moſt famous in that way are 
DeMosTHENEs and CicxrRo; of whom, 
DEMosSTHENES apply'd himſelf chiefly, if 
not altogether, to the underſtanding of his 
auditors ; even in thoſe orations, his Philip- 
pics, where he meant to animate and rouſe 
them 


Fine cloaths, a decent gown and band, a diamond 
ring, are all inſtruments of great energy in promoting 
this ſort of conviction. Nay, there are aſſemblies, tho” 
I believe, only of the fanatical ſort, where the reverſe 
of all thoſe; to wit, the orator's bad language, auk- 
ward delivery, poverty, mean condition, and unfaſhion- 
able apparel, will give him great credit in the eyes of 
his hearers, and produce conviction out of falſhood and 
abſurdity. So that this perſuaſion, when it is produced, 
is not ſo much a proof of the power of eloquence, as 
of the weakneſs of underſtanding in the generality of 
men; who have ſeldom any opinions, but what are ob- 
truded upon them by authority. 


13 
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PART them to action; whilſt Crcero, adapting 
I. himſelf to the times in which he lived, often 
throws in a greater ſhare of the pathetic 
than would have ſucceeded with a people in 
whom the reaſoning faculty was more culti- 
vated. This is the cauſe, as the Eſſay writer 
| obſerves, that ſevere and able judges have pre- 
fer'd DemosTreNEs to Cicero; for, as the 
imagination and paſſions are then moſt refined 
and juſt, when they bear to the ſame point 
with reaſon ; ſo that ſpecies of eloquence is the 

nobleſt, which tends to conduct them thither *. 


In my next ſection I ſhall endeavour to 
ſhow, in what manner Ridicule becomes a 
branch of this noble/t ſpecies of eloquence ; and 
cannot conceive, upon what grounds my 
Lord SHAFTSBURY's antagoniſt gave ita place 
amongſt the pathetic, or thoſe which act by 

an application to the paſſions. He fays it 
excites 


It is remarkable, that the words uſed to expreſs the 
eloquence of Greece and Rome, convey a juſt idea of 
their ſeveral characters. In Greek, a piece of elo- 
quence, let the ſubject be what it will, is called /ogos, 
a diſcourſe; and the perſon who delivers it, rhetor, 
or ſpeaker ; whereas, in Latin, the performance is 
called oratio, from orare to entreat, plead, or beg; 
and the performer is called ot, an entreater, pleader, 


or beggar. 
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excites the paſſion of contempt. Allowing Sect. 


him that contempt and laughter (the latter 
of which Ridicule never fails to excite) are 
both of them paſſions ; a very little reflec- 
tion will convince us, that Ridicule is not 
therefore to be ranked amongſt the pathetic 
kinds of eloquence ; becauſe, in pathetic 
eloquence, the paſſions are the inſtruments, 
upon which the artiſt plays, in order to pro- 
duce that perſuaſion he aims at: whereas, 
contempt and laughter, call them what you 
will, are, in matters of enquiry, the con- 
ſequences of the detection of that ſort of 


falſhood, which we call the ridiculous; and 


are not the means, but the end +. 


- + Some people may imagine, becauſe pathetic is 
derived from pathos paſſion, that therefore every thing, 
wherein paſſion is concerned, either as cauſe, means 
or conſequence, muſt be pathetic. At this rate a flap 
in the face would be pathetic ; if either he who received, 
or he who gave it happened to be in a paſſion. But 
this is truſting too much to the infallibility of ſyllables. 


SECT. 
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\ T HEN a general marches his army 
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SECTION III. 


- 


into the enemy's country, he never 
thinks it conſiſtent with prudence to leave 
any fortified place behind him untaken, 
unleſs the garriſon is very contemptible. In 
like manner, he who ſtrives upon paper to 
extend the dominions of truth, ſhould take 
care to obviate all the objections that have 


been offered againſt the cauſe he under- 


takes, however groundleſs they may appear 
to him, while they are ſo plauſible as to have 
the countenance of ſome men of ſenſe. It 
is for this reaſon, that a ſection of this 
ſhort work has been wholly employed in 
adjuſting certain differences betwixt elo- 


- quence and argument, ſuggeſted by the 


author of the eſſays; a taſk, which would 
not otherwiſe have been neceſſary: fince 
whatever is employed in the ſearch of truth, 
whether it be addreſſed to men's knowledge 


or their prejudices, whether it tends to con- 


duct or miſlead, muſt ever be addreſſed to 


the underſtanding; and, if eloquence, of 
. | | that 


- 
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argument alone. 


Having thus fatisfied myſelf, and perhaps 
ſome of my readers, of one important truth, 
that argumentative Ridicule is argumenta- 
tive, and conſequently one of the methods 
of reaſoning: I will venture a ſtep farther,, 
and aſſert, that it is one of the methods the 
beſt founded, the eafieſt comprehended, 
and the leaſt ſubje& to fallacy ; for it will 
always be found, Ax APPEAL TO EXPERI- 
ENCE by ſome familiar image or alluſion, 
which convinces by the juſineſs, while it 
pleaſes by the — and contraſt of its 
application. 


It is in this laſt quality, novelty, that 
diſtinguiſhes it from what is commonly 
called ſerious reaſoning ; and it is the firſt, 
juſtneſs, that diſtinguiſhes it from buffoon- ' 
ery or falſe Ridicule : for falſe Ridicule is 
an appeal to falſe facts, or to true facts not 
parallel or applicable to the point in queſtion. 
Its name of Ridicule it receives only from a 
conſequence, that never fails to attend it; 
for a ſerious falſhood is never confuted by a 
ſudden alluſion to a trivial or domeſtic fact, 

C without 


that ſort of eloquence which confiſts of rar. 
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PART without” raiſing a ſmile or Jaugh in the 
A bccarers. 


Thoſe who are not willing to receive theſe 
properties of Ridicule upon my bare aſſer- 
tion, muſt look for the proof of them in 
the works of thoſe authors, who have been 


moſt famous for their excellency in that way 


of writing. There it was that theſe aſſer- 
tions were formed, and thither I refer my 
reader ; not imagining that he would reſt the 


| cauſe upon any inſtances, which I might 


partially chuſe in its ſupport. However, 
by way of illuſtration at leaſt, I will give 
one inſtance of true, and another of falſe 
Ridicule; which JI have choſen out of a 


great number, becauſe they both belong to 


one tranſaction, and that of a nature very 
public and intereſting. 


When that famous bill, in the year 1733, 
called the Exciſe Scheme, was upon the 
point of being carried in the "Houſe of 
Commons, a number of the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial merchants of the city of London, 
agreed to ſign a petition againſt it; and, 
that it might come with what they called 


greater weight, they proceeded in a long 
train 


N 
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train of coaches and chariots to preſent it SecT. 
themſelves in a body. This petition, and — 


the formidable cavalcade that attedded it, 
were no ſooner made known to the houſe 
than the chief miniſter ftood up and ſpoke 
againſt the manner of preſenting it with 
great eloquence and ſpirit; ſaying, amongſt 
other things, That, altho' thoſe gentlemen 
were contented in their writing with the 
title of humble petitioners, their appearance 
in Palace-Yard gave them more the air of 
another ſort of petitioners, commonly known 
by the name of Sturdy Beggars. An image 
that gives a juſter idea of the illegallity and 
impropriety of their proceeding, than a 
regular oration of half an hour could have 
effected. For what ought to give weight to 
a petition in an affair of that importance to 
the nation, but the matter and reaſons of 
the petition itſelf? And what could be 
more juſt than to call thoſe Sturdy Beggars, 
who, under pretence of petitioning, meant 
to extort what they wanted, by intimidating 
the members of parliament, and bullying the 
legiſlature ? 


How then was this to be anſwered ? Tt 
i, I muſt own, a puzzling queſtion. And 
C2 Bk yet 


C20 
PaxT yet an anſwer, of ſome ſort or other, was 
I. abſolutely neceffary, to prevent the party 

from being delivered over to eternal laughter 


AN ESSAY 


and confuſion of face. For, as Pope ſays, 


Jo vice and folly to confine the jeſt, 
Sets half” the world, God knows, againſt the 
reſt ; | 
Did not the ſneer of more impartial men 
At ſenſe and virtue ballance all again: 
Fudicious wits ſpread wide the ridicule, 
And charitably comfort knave and fool. 


With this humane deſign, one of the 
ringleaders of the patriots, for the time 
being, roſe up; and, without taking notice 
of the intention of the miniſter's ſpeech, 
which was expreſſed in a manner not at all 
ambiguous, laid hold, with great ſeeming 
heat, of the word Beggar ; wondring to 
hear any man call thoſe Beggars, who were 


the pillars of the national commerce, and 


who had perſonally ſo great a ſharè of the 
national property; enlarging much upon 
their riches, which had never been brought 
into queſtion; and fiiniſhing the harangue 
with a hiſtory of the miſchiefs that befel the 


government of Flanders, by a governor 
contemptuouſly 8 
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contemptuouſly beſtowing the appellation of SEcT. 
Gueux upon the citizens of Ghent. See all III. 

on a ſudden the tables turned. For this rea- 

ſoning, ſuch as it was, favoured the deſigns 

of the party, and the then reigning preju- 

dices of the vulgar; and, in conſequence - 

of it, a ballad was compoſed, ꝓeginning 


Of all the trades of London 
A beggar's trade's the beſt, 
| Since BoB allows us that trade 
4 Who ruins all the reſt 
| And a begging we muſt go. 


Which acknowledged the merchants to 
be beggars, and put their beggary in a mul- 
titude of new and diverting lights, not very 
honourable for the man who had obtained, 
for many years, the ſole adminiſtration of 
public affairs; and who had ſo inſolently, 
as was ſuppoſed, upbraided them with that 
miſery, of which he muſt have been the 
principal cauſe. 


This, in- a week's time, was ſpread over 
the - moſt diſtant parts of the iſland, and 
raiſed an enthuſiaſtic rage in the populace, 

C49 that 
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PART that might have been attended with the moſt 
.cruel conſequences, if any accident had put 


I. 
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it in motion. For, as true Ridicule is one 
of the moſt forcible and expeditious of all 
the methods of reaſoning ; ſo falſe Ridicule, 
whenever it can be brought to take effect, as 
it is the quickeſt, is the moſt to be dreaded 
of all the methods of ſophiſtry. 


Had the chief miniſter really called the 


merchants of London Beggars, he would 


have furniſhed evidence, from his own 
mouth, for putting his adminiſtration in the 
moſt contemptible light; and the Salad would 
have been true Ridicule : but, as that pre- 


tended fact was known, to the ſober and 
well informed to be falſe, the performance 


could not to any ſuch appear otherwiſe, than 
as a ſophiſtical piece of buffoonery. 


SRE 
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SECT. IK 


T will probably be objected to Ridicule, Sgr. 
that, even as it has been deſcrib'd and IV. 
examplify d in the foregoing Section, it is WY 
capable of ſerving the purpoſe of ſcreening 
impoſture, as well as of expoſing it; and 

therefore a very ambiguous and inſufficient 
criterion of truth. This objection is not 
without foundation. But if we nicely ex- 
amine the ſeveral inſtances of falſe Ridicule 
from whence it ariſes, the objection will be 
found not owing to any imperfection in the 
nature of Ridicule, but to the weakneſs and 
prejudice of thoſe for whoſe conviction it is 
intended. He who ſhould find out a me- 
thod, by the immediate application of which 

2X fools and prejudiced perſons might be enabled 

XZ to diſtinguiſh truth from falſhood, would 

find a philoſopher's ſtone indeed. But there 

is no likelihood that ſuch a ſuccedaneum for 
good ſenſe will ever be found, or that it 
was ever intended by the Almighty, who 
1s equally the father of the wiſe and of the 
filly ; and who has, no doubt, ordained all 
thoſe diverſities, which exiſt in nature, for the 
C 4 happi- 
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given, according to the poet, 


Fear to the flateſman, raſhneſs to the chief, 
To kings preſumption, and to crouds belief. 


Mundus vult decipi: and I write not for the 
many, whom it would be perhaps as un- 
fit, as it is impoſſible to undeceive. What 
ſpecies of reaſoning is there, the moſt ſeri. 
ous and formal, that has not been made the 
channel for conveying error and abſurdity to 


the underſtanding, under the appearance of 


truth? And when we ſay, that this fort of 
reaſoning is leaſt liable to be abuſed, it is 
ſaying as much for it, as can be ſaid for moſt 
things, in which the frail race of man is 
concern'd. Falſe reaſoning, by the abuſe of 
words, is very eaſy and common, becauſe 
the ideas attached to general terms are very 
various, indiſtinct, and eaſily confounded ; 


but the properties of things, eſpecially thoſe 


of a vulgar and domeſtic nature, in which 


the force and pleaſure of Ridicule chiefly 
conſiſts, cannot ſafely be ſummon'd for evi- 
dence to ſupport any principle or general 
aſſertion, unleſs that principle be true, and 
conſiſtent with the exiſtence of things. 

But 
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But, however excellent this ſpecific may gęcr. 
be, I will allow that, like other excellent IV. 
remedies, it may become poiſon in the hands WV. 
of a quack; and that it is of conſequence 
to have an antidote always ready upon oc- i 
caſion. This we need not be long in ſeareh 
of, ſince there is one handed down to us in 
the works of a very ancient and eminent 
phyſician, and which I am able to recom- 
mend upon my own repeated experience, 
altho it has been diſcountenanced of late by 
ſeveral apothecaries ; either becauſe they did 
not underſtand the recipe, or becauſe they 
had not thoſe drugs in their ſhops, that were 
neceſſary for the compoſition, 


To leave parables, and to explain myſelf 
like a man of this world, this recipe is no 
other than that rule of GoRG As, quoted by 
ARISTOTLE, which the critic upon the Cha- 
racteriſtichs has re-tranſlated and new-apply- 
ed after my Lord SHAFTSBURY, and which 
I ſhall take the like freedom of tranſlating 
again, and new-applying after him ; always 
however obſerving that good manners and 
deference, which is due to a living author. 


The 
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The paſſage in Ax Is Torx tranſlated ver- 


things that excite laughter, fince they ſeem to 
have their uſe in debate, we ought, ſays Gor- 
GLAS, 70 diſcuſs the adverſary's ſerious argu- 
ment by Ridicule, and his Ridicule by ſerious 
* ; rightly ſpeaking *. 


But, having expounded this paſſage with 
ſufficient accuracy, as far as regards the re- 
| lation 


* The original words are, IIEPI AE TON IEAOINQN, 
ENTEIAH TINA AOKEI XPHEIN EXEIN EN TOIE 
ATNEIT, KAI AEIN, EH TOPTIAE, THN MEN 
TLOTAHN AIASOEIFEIN TAN ENANTINN, 
TEANTI- TON AETEANTA, EIJIOTAH. OPONE 
AETQN. Rhet. lib. iii. cap. 18. And they are thus 
tranſlated by the author of the Eſſays. As Ridicule ſeems 
10 be of ſome uſe in pleading, it was the opinion of Gok- 
GIAS that you ought to confound your adverſary's ſerious 
argument by raillery, and his raillery by ſerious argument. 
And he judged well, It were to be wiſhed that the tran- 
ſlator had inform'd us by what authority he has render'd 


the word ALA OEIPEIN to confound, in a diametrical 


oppoſition to all the hitherto known meanings of it. 


For what can be more oppoſite than to confound and 10 
ſeparate ? AIAGQEIPEIN in its moſt ſimple ſenſe, 


means 10 ſeparate thoroughly, and in all the uſual ap- 
| es (6 


batim, runs thus, But with regard to thoſe 
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lation betwixt Engliſh and Greek words, my Sec. 
work will be but half done, unleſs I tranſlate IV. 
thoſe words again into their preciſe meaning, WO 
and ſhew what relation they have to realities. 


All men, who engage in any controverſy 
with the candid intention of diſcovering truth, 
cannot fail of obſerving, how much their 
laudable endeavours are obſtructed by the 
imperfection and abuſe of language. I be- 
lieve we may venture to ſay, that this is the 
very ſoul of controverſy, and that thinking 
men could not diſagree in their opinions 
concerning any thing that comes within the 
reach of human reaſon, if it were poſſible 
to find a number of ſigns, that ſhould, with 
exactneſs, convey the ſame ideas from one * 
perſon to another. Common language is | 
far from being equal to this purpoſe ; and 
the only remedy, for the defect is, by defi- 
nitions and examples to explain the princi- 
pal terms that are to be employed ; and then 
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plications very little deviates from this its original mean- 
ing. Such are to demoliſh, conſume, corrupt, diſcuſs. Of 
theſe I have made uſe of the laſt, as it has the ad- 
ditional authority and ſupport of all the Latin tranſla- 
tors of this paſſage, that have fallen into my hands. 

it 
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PART it ſignifies little, what theſe terms are; whe- 


I. 


ther they are ſuch as have been already uſed, 


Dor others arbitrarily deviſed for the — 


The term Ridicule has been already de- 
find and examplify'd ; ſo that there can be 


no difficulty, at leaſt with regard to my idea 


of it; but the term ſerious argument bears 


ſo many different meanings, that to uſe it 
without the like caution would be to involve 
us in a labyrinth of confuſion. However, 


before I pretend to define its proper mean- 


ing in the above ſentence in ARISTOTLE, I 
will firſt point out, in a few lines, how this 
definition comes to be neceſſary ; and the 
rather, as the enquiry is not barely verbal, 
but will likewiſe throw ſome light upon the 
main ſubject. | 


There 1s, and no doubt always has been, 
in all places, in ancient Athens, as well as 
in modern London, a great number of ſhal- 
low-pated people, who ſeeing the tribute of 
applauſe, and kind reception, that never fails 
to be paid to true wit and humour, are 
willing to have likewiſe their ſhare of it; 
but, not being bleſt with the lawful means, 
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viz. a lively fancy, and a ſound judgment, | 
employ ſuch means as nature has beſtowed Sger. 
upon them. Some of theſe facetious gentle- IV. 
men will lay joint-ſtools in the way of their © Y 
companions, pin their ſkirts to the table- 
cloth, archly ſlip away their chairs from un- 
der them, and abundance of other conceits, 
from whence nothing but a monkey could 
claim any merit. But thoſe ſhin-breaking, 
clothes-daubing, chair-withdrawing wits, are 
each of them a CERVANTES or a CHESTER= 
FIELD, in compariſon of another ſort of 
idiotical vermin, who to be thought witty, 
will deceive you by a direct lie; or keep you 
a conſiderable time in ſuſpenſe by an ambi- 
guity ; and then laugh, and tell you it? was 
a joke, The conſequences of this pitifu] 
practice are deplorable ; for, by its frequency, 
not only the language is corrupted by the 
miſapplication of words; but that innocence, 
confidence, and ſecurity, which conſtitute the 
great pleaſure and dignity of converſation, 
amongſt thoſe of liberal minds, is often hurt 
and confounded. How often do we hear 
eyen men of tolerable breeding, aſk one an- 
other, Are you in jeſt or ſerious? that is, Do 
you lie or ſpeak truth? and yet by the common- 
9 neſs 
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PART neſs of this ſort of jeſting not incurr the re- 2 
I. ſentment, that would follow the queſtion 

properly expreſſed. | 


We ſee therefore, that by ſerious is often 
meant ſincere and in earneſt ; and by jeſting, 
their oppoſites, Hing and triſling; but in this 
treatiſe we allow no ſuch meaning to them; 
and I truſt that in this we walk hand in 
hand with ARISTOTLE. Ridicule, or true 
jeſting, is, with regard to ſincerity, as much 1 

. ſerious, as any other method of reaſoning ; i 
and the more apt to promote both its deſired 
conſequences of conviction and laughter, the 
more the ſentiment of the diſpenſer is ſin- 
cere, and his deportment grave. What then 
is it which diſtinguiſhes, what we call ſerious 
argument from Ridicule * That will be ealily 
found, if the reader will give himſelf the 
trouble of turning back to that place, where 
I account for the name of Ridicule ; he wit 
there find, that it is ſo called from its excit= M 
ing laughter in the hearers ; ſo, in like man- 
ner, the other ſorts of reaſoning are called 
ſerious, from their not exciting laughter, with- 
out any regard to their being fincere or other- 
wile, 


Having 
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Having thus fully explained my terms, I SECT. 
will proceed to illuſtrate the rule of Gox- IV. 
GIAs, by ſhewing that a jeft, that will at 
bear a ſerious examination, is certainly falſe 

wit; and likewiſe, however hardy it may 
appear to the critic upon Lord SHAFTSBURY, 

that an argument, that will not bear Ridicule, 

is certainly falſe logic. In other words, that 
gravity is the proper teſt of Ridicule, and Ri- 

dicule the proper teſt of gravity; even as the 

rule of addition is the teſt of ſubtraction, 

and ſubtraction of addition. I hope that 
gentleman will not call this likewiſe, a ſee- 

ſaw fort of proof, and ſay, it is trying the 
Juſtneſs of the ſquare by the work that is formed 


by it“. 


| But one ſhort ſtory will clear up this mat- 
ter better than a volume of dry terms; and 
one now occurs to my memory, which, I 
believe, I have formerly met with in the 
Cambridge jeſts, or ſome other valuable re- 


poſitory of that kind, 
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* Eſſay on the Characleriſticis, Sect. IX. 
As 
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Parr As an Oxford ſcholar was fitting at ſupper, 
I. in the Chriſtmaſs vacation, with his father 
and mother, plain ſenfible country-people, 
the diſcourſe fell, as is -natural, upon- the 
univerſity ; and led the youth inſenſibly in- 

to a declamation in praiſe of learning in ge- 

neral, and particularly of logic. I ſhould 

be glad to know, ſays the father, what this 

ſame logic is, you are ſo mightily fond of. 

It is, ſays the ſcholar, the art of making 
people believe whatever we pleaſe. Ay, ſays 

the old man, that's curious indeed. Prithee, 

Tom, give your mother and me a ſhort 
flouriſh of it, that we may have ſome rea- 

ſon to admire as well as you. Juſt as he 
ſpoke, a couple of minc'd pyes being ſet 
upon the table; I will prove, ſays the ſcho- 

lar, that here are three pyes. That will 
oblige us extremely, ſays the old folks. No- 

thing more eaſy, ſays the ſon. You will 

grant me, that this is one. Yes. And that 

this is two. No doubt. Why then, ſays this 

young Plato, if you put one and two to- 
gether, they make three. O wonderful ! 

cries the farmer. Then, my dear, conti- 

nues he, addreſſing himſelf to his wife, you 
4 ſhall 
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775 
| ſhall take one pye, I another, and Tom ſhall _ 
W have the third, to encourage him in the Pur- 1 
ſuit of ſuch excellent ſtudies, 9 


Here is an example of ſerious argument 

ZW without truth in itſelf, or fincerity in the per- 

ſon by whom it is uſed ; and here is Ridicule 
to demoliſh it, which is true, and in earneſt, 

if any one objects to my example, that what 

I call. jer:0us argument is in reality ridiculous 

and filly ; it is fit, that I inform ſuch an ob- 

WF j<ctor, once for all, that it is only ſuch ſe- 

IH rfious argument, that Ridicule pretends to 

7 deſtroy ; and that it is only ſuch ſerious ar- 

gument; that ſhuns and diſclaims the teſt of 

Ridicule. Had our ſcholar contented him- 

ſelf with proving, that two pyes and one 

made three, he might have ſet all the Ri- 
dicule of RaBeLAis at defiance. So much 
for logic, now for Ridicule. | 


2 


This diverting manner of reaſoning, al- 
tho the leaſt fitted, as has been before ob- | 
ſerved, to convince people of what is con- 1 
trary to the nature of things; has been ne- | 
vertheleſs ſometimes employed for that pur- i 
1 poſe, and perhaps not without ſome ſuccels, 

D upon 
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"Parr upon. minds weak and prejudiced : and be- 
. ing of a rapid and collective nature, it is 1 
neceſſary to ſtop its progreſs by ſome me- 

thod of reaſoning more {low and analytical; 

which may, like Faz1vus againſt Hanni- 

BAL, cunetando reſtituere rem. 3 
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Dr. Swirr, whoſe works afford many q 
examples of true Ridicule, now and then 
gives us an inſtance of the falſe, chiefly, il 3 
not altogether, owing to the force of party- 
ſpirit ; which never fails to incline hole I 
who are under its influence, to a perverſion| 
of truth, let their good ſenſe and natural 
love of truth be ever ſo great. It was this 
ſpirit which prompted that ingenious writer, iſ 
born with a diſpoſition the moſt remote from 1 
flaviſh, to endeavour - to ridicule the whiz 
principle of the right in the people of re- 
fiſting tyrants ; a principle which is in reality 
the ſentiment of human nature, and which 4 
by an appeal to numberleſs facts throws the 
Ridicule with irreſiſtible force upon its op- 
poſers. What then could thoſe expect, who I 
were ſo raſh as to engage common ſenſe ati 
her own weapons, but to leave a ſad example 
of the inſufficiency of human wit, when 
improperly and unworthily applied ? be 
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aum incumbent upon wives, in caſe of the ty- 
Fanny, infidelity, or in/ufficiency of their buſ= 
and; being a full anfiver to the Doctor's 
ernon againſt Adultery, And it is intro- 
Nuced into that excellent piece of allegorical 
Humour, The Hiſtory of Fohn Bull, of which 


g f t makes a part; as a wen makes a part of 
be fair body that is diſgraced by it. 
C, | | A 


= To detect the fallacy of this pretended 
Piece of Ridicule, let us follow the advice 
f ArrisTOTLE, and reduce it to the for- 


„ nality of a ſyllogiſm or two. As thus: Firſt, 
" che author ironically informs you, that 

wh 

A wife is to her huſband, what a nation 
90 1 is to its ing: 2 
c Now, it being lawful for a nation to ſhak 
ne = offits king whenever it is diſpleaſed with 
ell him, and to take another in his room: 

ho Ergo, it is lawful ſor a wife to renounce her 
x huſband, whenever he incurs her diſ- 
= pleaſure, and to confer her favours upon 


any one ſhe likes better. | 
D 2 | T0 


This wiggery has for title, Mrs. BuLi's Stor. 
indication of the indefeaſible right of Cuck- IV. 
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Paxr To make this ironical ſyllogiſm ſerve the 
I. purpoſe of the party, the faithful reader is 
N charitably ſuppoſed to reſolve it into the fol- 
4 lowing ; which he will not fail to do, coute 
qui I coute, if he be a true ſon of SACHEVE- 

REL. 


It is contrary to all order and the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind, that a wife 
ſhould, upon any occaſion, think herſelf 
authoriſed to — her fidelity to her 

8 a huſband. T 3 
nd a nation being exactly to its king, | 
what a wife is to * ans * N 
Ergo, it is contrary to common ſenſe to 
believe, that any failure in a king can 
ever abſolve his ſubjects from their alle- 
_ glance. Qued erat demonſtrandum. 


— — PA 13 —̃ — 


It requires very little ſcrutiny to diſcover, 
wherein the fallacy lies of this reaſoning; 
for it appears, at the firſt glance, that the 
whole is founded upon a ſuppoſition, that a 
king ſtands in the ſame relation to the people 
he governs, that a huſband does to his wife: 
which is ſo manifeſtly otherwiſe, that it were 
an abuſe of paper to ſhew in how many 


points the difference conſiſts. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, the author, for the fake of this ab- gezop. 
ſurd buffoonery, has deſtroyed that allegorical IV. 
conſiſtency which is ſo divertingly preſerved WWW. 
throughout the reſt of the performance. And 
whereas Mr. Bull, in the body of the work, 
epreſents the Engliſh nation, and Mrs. Bull 
he parliament ; in this excreſcence Mr. 
Bull is forced to repreſent the king of En- 
gland, and Mrs. Bull the nation. An al- 
gebraiſt, who, in the progreſs of his calcu- 
lation, makes the letter þ ſometimes ſtand for 
Wone number and ſometimes for another, has 
no chance of producing a ſolution, that will 
do him credit. And, for my own part, if 
I may be admitted an evidence, as well as 
ounfel, in this cafe, I declare, that I never 
found, in reading theſe two chapters of 
wirr, any more inclination to laugh, than 
o be convinced; and therefore doubt not, 
dut the verdict will be brought in, Falſe Ri- 
eule, and conſequently no teſt of truth. 
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T is not enough, that a poſition is falſe; 
to make it ridiculous, and a proper ob- 
jet for Ridicule, it muſt likewiſe be I- 
pox TAN T. When Horace ſays, Parturi- 
unt montes, naſcitur ridiculus mus, he does 
not mean, that the mouſe was ridiculous in 
itſelf; but that it only became ſo by the 
mighty expectations, which this pompous 
and important delivery had occaſioned. And 
although importance or gravity is not, as 
Lord SHAFTSEURY aſſerts, the eſſence of im- 
poſture; it is ſo far the eſſence of the ridiculous, 
that it is caſy to produce a multitude of 
inſtances, where Ridicule has juſtly fallen 
upon ſayings, that were not otherwiſe falſe, 
than as they were not adequate, nor of 2 
piece, with the ſolemnity of the deſign, | 


One of tlieſe examples is recorded of 
D1ogExEs the Cynic, which I ſhall relate 
at length, for the benefit of ſuch of my 
readers, as may not be particularly read in the 
hiſtory Gf thoſe wWags, whom the ancients 

called 
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called philoſophers ; and who, in reality, de- Ser: 
ſerved that honoured name much better, than «. V. 


ſome of their more ſerious brethren, for 
reaſons already hinted. 


PLA ro having defined a man A t- 
animal without feathers, in the hearing of 
D1oGENEs, the deſcription appeared to him 
extremely ridiculous, and he reſolved to 
expoſe it to the laughter of the public. To 
do this effectually, he caſt about in ſearch 
of ſome contemptible animal, that might 
anſwer the deſcription; but could find none. 
Convinced at laſt, that he could not attack 
his rival Py the ſide of fal/bood, he gave over 
that ſearch'; but, as he ſtill lay open on the 
fide of pans by a definition ſo un- 
becoming the real dignity of the ſubject, the 
ſuppoſed dignity of the philoſopher, and the 
ſcientiic pomp of words in which it was 
dreſſed ; he reſolved to make that example, 
which he ſtrove in vain to find ready made, 


So having ſtript a cock of its feathers, he 
hid it under his cloak, and ſetting it ſuddenly 
upon its legs, before PLaTo and his ad- 

D 4 mirers, 


| 
| 
Il 
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mirers, he cryed out, Bebold the man of 
ere! Th 


This was thought a witty ching, at the 
time, and has been handed down as ſuch 


through many generations. It was certainly 


true Ridicule, as to importance; and yet the 
thing ridiculed was not ſnewin to be other- 
wiſe falſe, but the contrary; as the ridiculer 
was obliged to appeal, not to the nature 


of things, but to what was W 
2 


But, to make Ridicule compleatly trium- 
phant, it is neceſſary, that it ſhould be em- 
ployed upon what is compleatly ridiculous ; 


that is, what is both falſe and important. It 


is for this reaſon, that of all the different 
abſurdities, which have diſgraced the human 
ſpecies, there is none, that has been the cauſe 
of ſo much true wit and Ridicule, as falſe 
religion, And indeed how is it poſſible 
for thoſe, on whom the Almighty has be- 
ſtowed faculties of mind ſuperior to others, 
to employ them more properly than in vindi- 
cating his honour; and endeavouring to 
communicate their own juſt ſentiments in a 


familiar 
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familiar way to thoſe of their fellow crea- Sxer. 


tures, who ate leſs happily endowed ? 


How neceſſary a taſk this has been, let all 
hiſtory teſtify. For, from the moſt early 
times, there never has been wanting a ſet of 
impoſtors, who made it their buſineſs to 
practiſe upon the fear, ignorance, and oredu- 
lity of the weaker and more numerous part 
of mankind, by repreſenting the Eternal 
Being not ſuch as he appears in his glorious 
works, but ſuch as beſt ſuited their baſe 
purpoſes. And yet in no time was God with 
out witneſs, as St. Paul expreſſes it; as 
there have been found in every age fome 
men of ſuperior ſenſe and honeſty, who have 
endeavoured, and often with ſucceſs, to 
withdraw their weak brethren from that 
impious yoke, by expoſing to laughter thoſe 
lies and abſurdities, which had been impoſed 
upon them inſtead of fact and argument. 


LuciAx, one of the moſt correct writers 
amongſt the ancients, and the greateſt 
maſter of that ſort of analogical reaſoning, 
which we call Ridicule, has employed his 

wit, 
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PART wit, with great ſucceſs, againſt the fooliſh 
1, worſhip and abominable notions of the 
= * Deity, as by law and cuſtom eſtabliſhed in 


his days. And, before him many others, 
particularly the Latin Satiriſts, JuvxNAT, 
PeR$1vs, and Horace, thought it their 
duty to turn thoſe ſerious matters into merri- 
ment. To eke out this ſhort treatiſe, in the 
German faſhion, with thread- bare ſcraps of 
Latin, and by quoting from authors, that 
are intimately known to all thoſe, who under- 
ſtand the language in which they are written, 
would be tireſome and impertinent. I will 
therefore exemplify this part of my ſubject 
by a piece of Ridicule, much more excel. 
lent, as well as more ancient, than any that 
is to be found in the authors above men- 
tioned, which is preſerved in the latter part 
of the 13th chapter of The wiſdom of SoLo- 
Mon, I ſhall inſert the whole of it, that I 
may be ſure of indemnifying my reader for 
his trouble, by preſenting him with a piece 


of moſt compleat eloguence, which might 
not otherwiſe have fallen into his hands, . 


I. Surely 


g 
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neither by conſidering the works, did they ac- 
knowledge the woork-maſterz @ 


2. But deemed either fire, or wind, Gr the 


ſwift air, or the circle of the ſtars, or the 
violent water, or the lights of Heaven to be 
the Gods which govern the world, 


3- With whoſe beauty, if they being de- 
lighted, took them to be Gods; let them know 
how much better the Lord of them is: for the 
firſt author of beauty hath created them. 


4. But if they were afloniſhed at their 
power and virtue, let them underſtand by 


them, how much mightier he is that made 
them. 


5. For by the greatneſs and beauty of the 
creatures, proportionably the maker of them 1s 
een. oy | | 


| 6. Brit 


I. Surely vain are all men by nature, who S ROT. 
are ignorant of  GoD, and could not out of the V. 
good things that are ſeen, know him that is: 
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6. But yet for this they are the leſs 10 be 


1 for they, peradventure, OY 
YYS Cont oyfvas to fed Min. on 


7. Pr, being converſant in his works, they 
ſearch him diligently and believe their fight : 


becauſe the things are beautiful that are ſeen. 


3. Howbeit _ are they to be pare 
doned. 


9. Fir if they were able to know ſo much, 
that they could aim at the world, how did they 
not ſooner find out the Lok p thereof i 


10. But miſerable are they, and in dead 
things is their hope, who called them gods which 
are the work of mens hands, gold and ſilver 
to ſhew art in, and reſemblances of beaſts, or 
a flone good for nothing, the work of an an- 
erent hand. 


11. New @ carpen:er that felleth timber, 
after he hath ſawn down a tree meet for the 
purpoſe and taken off all the bark ſeilfully 

round 
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round about, and hath wrought it handſomely, re 
and made a veſſel thereef ft for * * q 


man's life *, 


12. And, after ſpending the refuſe of bis. 
work to dreſs his meat, hath filled himſelf; 


13. And Jaking the very refuſe among thoſe 
which ſerved to no uſe, ( being a crooked 
piece of wood and full of knots) hath curv- 
1 it diligently when be bad nothing elſe to 

do, and formed it by the Hill of bis un- 
derftands ng, and fa * ſaned it to the image of 


@ man; 


14. Or made it like ſome vile beaft, lay- 
ing it over witb vermilion, and with paint 


* The kindred, which, in a carver's ſhop, a bench ox 
ſtool may claim to a god, is no leſs obvious to the 
ſenſible few, than it is comical. We find it accord« 
ingly introduced by HorRAce, who ſtrikes at the whole | 
pandlemonium of heathen idolatry, through the ſides of | 
their brother PRIAPUs, | 

j 


Olim truncus cram ficulnus, inutile lignum : 
Cum faber incertus ſcamnum faceretne Priapum, 
Aaluit efſe Deum. L. 1. Sat. 8. 


* colouring 
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Parr coluring it red, and covering eviery Jet there- 


a I. | in. 
ny ——d 


15. And when he had made @ convenient 


room for it, ſet it in a wall, and made it faf 
with iron : 


+ 16. For he e fer it that it might 
nat fall, knowing that it was unable to help. 
rſelf, (for it is an image and hath mon of 


belh.) 


17. Then maketh he prayer i bis goods, 
for bis wife and children, and is not aſhamed | 
Zo ſpeak to that which Bath no life. 


18. For health, he calleth upon that which 


is weak : for life, prayeth to that which is 
dead: for aid, humbly beſeecheth that which 
bath leaſt means to help : and, for a good 
journey, he oſteth of that 1 cannot ſet a 
foot forward : 


19. And for gaining and getting, and 
for good ſucceſs of his hands, aſketh ability 
fo do, of him that is moſt unable to do any 
thing. | 


ff 


a Here 
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ere is truly ſerious reaſoning, that tends 
by inveſtigation to the knowledge of the Di- 

vine Being, as far as human faculties are capa- 
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ble to go, and which Momus himſelf would 


not be able to ridicule ; and here is Ridicule 
to expoſe the abſurdity of the popular no- 
tions and practices, that will ſtand the exami- 
nation of ARISTOTLE with all his dialectics. 


The Critic upon Lord SyarTsBURY ap- 
pears however to be a great enemy to this 
familiar way of trying religious opinions ; 
and finiſhes the 7th ſection of his Eſay with 
what he ſeems to think very much to its diſ- 
advantage, and the diſadvantage of Ridicule 
in general, in theſe words: I ſeems therefore, 
that lis Lordſbip's obſervation (which contains 
the quinteſſence of his aſſociate's work, and 
which probably was the leaven, that leavened 
the whole lump of malice and dulneſs) inſtead 
of being favourable to Ridicule, as a teft of 
truth, can only tend to diſgrace it. For fince 
every religious and unbelieving ſect have alike 
SUCCESSFULLY EMPLOYED IT IN SUPPORT= 
ING their reſpective tenets, and in rendering 
thoſe of their adverſaries contempt:ble ; it 
follows, inaſmuch as doctrines, . which are 


efſenti ally 


WW 7 14N; 88848 
Parr efentia/ly repugnant, cannot all be true; that 


I. Rratcule is one of the moſt powerful engines, by 
v6. error can be mat aintained and tabli Nef. 


This is as pointed, and ſeems to 
conclude the argument as thoroughly as it 
concludes the ſection. What a pity it is, 
that it ſhould have no better foundation 
than what the author himſelf owns to be in 
the former ſentence, 9 leavened lump of malice 


and dulneſe. 


+ The obſervation of Lord SHAarTsBURY here al. 
luded to, is to be found in his foregoing leaf, when 
ſpeaking of modern zealots, he tells us, that J/hatever 
they think grave and ſolemn, they ſuppoſe muſt never be 
treated out of a grave and ſolemn way; though what 
another thinks ſo, they can be contented to treat otherwiſe, 
and are fond to try the teſt of Ridicule againſt ony 
opinion beſides their own. But how the temarker 
ſhould find in theſe words any thing concerning the 
ſupport of different opinions, by the means of Ridicule, 
it is difficult to gueſs. He likewiſe accuſes Mr. Cor.- 
LINS, whom he calls his aſſociate, of this groſs abſurdity ; 
and perhaps he may be guilty of it. But as he has 
not quoted any paſſage, or ſo much as mentioned the 
name of the work where it is to be found ; we have 
reaſon to doubt, whether he has not miſtaken Mr. Col 
LINs,as much as he has my Lord SHAFTSBURY. But ſup- 
| pofing Lord SHAFTSBURY and his aſſociates to be as dull 
| "and malicious, as he has been pleaſed to repreſent them, 
| what is it to the merits of Ridicule? 


It 
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It is certainly true, that many religious SecT. 
ſets have ſucceſsfully employed Ridicule, V. 
in rendering the tenets of their adverſaries cn. 
temptible ; but how is it poſſible that an in- 
ſtrument, whoſe profeſſed uſe is to pull down, 
ſhould be employed in ſiporting any ſect of 
religion, except there were only two ſects of 
religion in the world, and one of them ne- 
ceſſarily true; whereas it is poſſible there 
may be five hundred, and all, but one, falſe - 
and ridiculous. Was there ever any author 
ſo weak as to fancy, that where two men of 
war are pelting one another, either of them 
propoſes to mend his own. rigging by the 
ſhot, which he pours into his adverſary? Is 
the worſhip of Vexus or GANYMEDE at all 
more eſtabliſhed by the excellent jokes, which 
JuvENAL has thrown at the crocodile and 
onion gods of the Egyptians ? Or ſuppoſe a 
Catholic ſhould raiſe the laugh ever ſo pro- 
perly againſt the worſhip of Fum Ho, and 
the Chineſe ſhould return it full upon St. It 
Ax THONY of Padua; would any one be 
more convinced of the truth of the Chineſe 
or Popiſh idolatry, than he was before? Did 
PascaL's admired Ridicule of the Jeſuits 
prove any thing towards the truth of Janſe- 
E niſm ? 
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I. of the grace of congruity, and grace f 

A efficacy, continue to be equally unintel- 

ligible, and equally as uſeleſs as ever: and 

both ſides were expoſed to the Ridicule of 

more unpaſſionate minds; by whoſe means, 

as VoLTAIRE obſerves, France was eaſed of 

a diſpute that equally diſgraced chriſtianity, 
learning, and the human underſtanding “. 


Indesd when two ſects, in the ſame 
country, while they appear to be contending 
for the truth of their ſeveral opinions, - are 
in reality contending for power and riches; 
that ſect, whichdeſtroys its adverſary by any 
means, direct or ſiniſter, by ſeriouſneſs, 
ridicule, or blows, eſtabliſhes itſelf as 
effectually as it deſires ; and huzzas, like a 
victorious ſhip, that has ſunk its enemy; tho, 


* On ſe ſoudient, avec quel mepris le duc d' Orleans ei 
fon miniſtre parlaient des querelles qu'ils appaiſerent ; 
quel ridicule ils jetterent fur cette guerre de controverſe, 
Ce mepris et ce ridicule ne ſervirent pas peu a la paix. 
On ſe laſſe enfin de combattre, pour des querelles dont le 
monde rit, 

Siecle Ge Louis 14. chap. du Janſeniſme. 


with 


ParT niſm? No. After ill his wit, their doctrines i 


—— 
—— 


. 
— 
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w th twenty Mots! in its own hull, half its N 
men flain, and not a maſt ſtanding; SQ 
It is much to the honour of the preſent 
tate of this country, that, notwithſtanding 
the univerſal toleration, the liberty of the 
preſs, and the ſecurity with which all opini- 
ons may be canvaſſed, there is little or no- 
thing offered tending to ridicule the religion; 
that is either by law eſtabliſhed or tolerated, 
It has not been ſo always, and, I believe, 
it will be found, that the books and papers 
of Ridicule upon religious ſubjects, have been 
much more numerous at any time, between the 
reformation and the acceſſion of his preſent 
majeſty, than they have been during his happy 
reign. And the reaſon ſeems to be obvious. 
For, in former reigns, the factions which 
tore the bowels of the nation, were formed 
of certain religious ſets, who carried creeds 
Efortheir banners, differing often in the meereſt 
triles; which trifles however being the 
bond of union of each party, as well as the 
pretended cauſe of divifion, were magnified 
into matters of the greateſt i {MPORTANCE by 
their ſeveral leaders and trumpeters; fo that 


E 2 they | 
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PaRT they became from contemptible excreſcences 

I. to be the whole, almoſt, of the religion of 
the times. | 


In this every way polemical ſtate of our 
unhappy country, when the ſpirit of con- 
troverſy deſcended ſo low, as to excite little 
miſſes of ten years old, to pull caps about 
the divine right of epiſcopacy, or the validity 
of lay baptiſm ; when it roſe ſo high, as to 
make one of the greateſt epic poets that any 
age has furniſhed, introduce the Almighty 
diſcourſing like a ſchool-divine *, and the 
devils amuſing themſelves in hell with meta- 
phyſical cunnundrums ; when the friends 
of peace and liberty were by turns ed 
with the proſpect of anarchy, from the hair- 
brained enthuſiaſm of the ſectaries; and cf 
popiſh tyranny, under a bigotted king. 
Then it was, that BuTLER, TiNDAL, T'REN- 
CHARD, GoRDON, and many others roſe u} 


* Miyrox's Paradiſe-Laſt, Book III. 


+ Others apart ſat on a hill retir'd 
In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
Of providence, fereknowledge, will, and fate; 
Fixt fate, free will, foreknowledge abſolute ; 


And found no end, in wand'ring mazes loſt. 
Book l. 


{0 
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to reap this fat harveſt, which the heats of SECT. 


the times had brought to maturity; then it 
was, that Dr. SwiFT wrote his Tale of a 
Tub, to aid the ſerious pen of Archbiſhop 
T1LLOTSON and other learned and good men, 
whoſe manner of writing was not ſo calcu- 
lated to produce the contempt which they 
aimed at, and which the ſafety and happi- 
nels of our church and ſtate required *. 


But of late years the perſons, who have 
had the adminiſtration of public affairs, have 
found, that government can be maintained 
with more ſecurity by other means, than by 

making 


* Lord OR RERY has ſummed up the excellency of 
the Tale of the Tub in the following words : Throughout 
the whole piece there is a vein of Ridicule and good humour, 
that laughs pedantry and aſfectation into the lowe/? degree 
of contempt ; and expoſes the charafter of JACK and 
PETER, in ſuch a manner as never will be forgiven, and 
never can be anſwered, 


Remarks on Dr, SwiFT, Lett. xxiii. 


It does however more than barely laugh at pe- 
dantry and affectation, which is properly the office of 
that ſort of Ridicule, whoſe object is manner and action; 
and of which I ſhall treat in the ſecond part of this 
eſſay. The Tale of the Tub, like Den Duirote, is of the 
arzumentive kind of Ridicule, whoſe buſineſs is to oppoſe 
falſe opinions; and operates by raiſing up fictitious cha- 

E 2 racters 


V. 


. NR 


AN ESSAY 


Part making a ſtalking-horſe of religion; ſo that 


thoſe trifling diſtinctions, invented and kept 


up to enflame the populace on either fide, 


lofing their intended effect, loſt by degrees 
their 1MPORTANCE, and by ceaſing to be 
important, have ceaſed to be the objects of 
Ridicule. Religion is now become in Eng- 
land, almoſt + what it was at firſt intended to 
be; not a tool for the politic and the ſeditious 
to work withal, but a matter entirely of 

private 


racters to act in familiar occurrences in life, upon prin- 
ciples falſe and chimerical, and by repreſenting the 
obvious conſequences of ſuch a proceeding, convincing 
the reader of the falſhood and abſurdity of ſuch princi- 
ples and opinions. This is called, in common language, 


with great propriety, putting thoſe opinions to the proof ; 


and is, of all the modes of Ridicule that ever wert 


found out, the faireſt as well as the moſt diverting. 


} 


+ The word aft, although unmuſical in the 
ſentence, cannot, with 'a ſafe conſcience, be left out; 
becauſe we can never be ſaid to be altogether in that ſtate 
of liberty and common ſenſe, to which the conſtitution 
of this kingdom has been, verging for this hundred years 
paſt, while there is any law in force to puniſh thoſe, who 
differ in opinion from their rulers in matters merely 
ſpeculative. ' Perhaps there are people, who will be 
ſurpriſed when they hear the word puniſbment, fancying 
that it has no other meaning than to burn, fine and 
impriſaſi. But their ſurpriſe will perhaps ceaſe, 
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rivate concern, ſubject to no- juriſdiction, SecT. 
but that of conſcience or private opinion; V. 
which will ever be moſt reſpectable when moſt SWW 
diveſted of worldly power and riches ; and | 
will ever moſt deſerve the approbation of the | 


wiſe and virtuous, the leſs noiſe it makes. 


when they are put in mind, that to declare a man inca- 
pable of holding any place of truſt or profit under the 
government, is often decreed in court as a puniſhment 
for very great offences: and, whilſt a law ſubſiſts to 
infli& ſuch a ſtigma upon uſeful ſubjects, who diſſent 
from the parliamentary creed, the toleration is far from 
being compleat. 


E 4 _ SECT, 


5 IAN ESSAx 
SECT. VL 


P 1 ESIDES philoſophical truth, which 
J. is required in poſitions that are pre- 
ſented immediately to the underſtanding, 
there is a thing called FOETICAL TRUTH, 
which is required in thoſe images, which are 
preſented to the fancy, either to beautify or 
illuſtrate compoſitions in poetry, of which 
they may be called the eſſence. Theſe paſs 
commonly by the name of allegories, meta- 
” phors or families ; and are always to be con- 
i / demned as falſe, whenever they preſent any 
idea to the imagination that is abſurd, mean, 
or unſuitable, 


To men of a lively and orderly fancy, to 
whom every word produces the idea, of which 
it is a ſign, with diſtinctneſs and preciſion, 
every incongruity of that ſort is immediately 
manifeſt ; but, to thoſe who are not bleſt 
with this faculty, which is often called 7afte, 
in ſo eminent a degree, ſome foreign help is 
neceſlary, in order to furniſh their judgment 
with more perfect materials to exerciſe itſelf 


upon. And, of all the methods fuggeſted 
ph os 


a \ 
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by critics for this purpoſe, there is none Seer. 
quicker or ſurer, than one recommend in V. 
the Spectator, No. 595, and that is, to 
call in the affiſtance of the pencil, and try 
what effect ſuch metaphors or imagery would 
have, when exhibited upon canvaſs. This 
is nothing but that APPEAL FROM WORDS 
To FACTS of which I have been hitherto 
treating; and which will be a conſtant de- 
tector of the falſe and ridiculous, whenever 
it obtrudes itſelf. | 


Suppoſe, for inſtance, the friends of the 
church of England ſhould have a deſire to 
expoſe the wild and abſurd expreſſions, uſed 
by the growing ſect of Moravians in their 
public worſhip. In what manner is this 
molt effectually to be done ? 


According to my Lord SHAFTSBURY'S 
ſyſtem of Ridicule, Puxch would be em- 
ployed to ſing a hymn out of their Salt-h²t 
in broken Engliſh, accompanied with a 
thorough baſs upon the Sa/t-box, inſtead of | 
an organ; and, to render it more ſavoury, to = 
change the words here and there into others, 
for which his oratory is chiefly admired, 

While 
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PART While this was performing, the mob of 
I. Smithfield, and, perhaps, politer people 
WS would laugh; but it would be at Ponca 
for his naſtineſs and monky-tricks, while 
the brethren would eſcape unhurt. 


This is not Ridicule, but only burleſque 

and waggery. But if any man has a mind to 
raiſe an effectual laugh at theſe devout pro- 
ceedings, let him open the book at page 53, 
and with a compoſed countenance, and a 
tone of voice fit for the leſſon of the day, 
read aloud : 


Lovely fide-hole take in me, 
Let me ever be in thee ; 
O fide-bole's wound, my heart and ſoul 
Does pant for thy fo lovely hole. 
Eovely fide-hole take in me, 
Let me ever'be in thee : 
17 I once ſecurely fit, | 
In the lovely fide-hole's ſplit, 
O then I for ever dwell 
In the lovely PLRURAꝰs cell: 
O then J, &c. 


OR; 
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O R Sxor. 
VI. 
Ne children, where do you dwell, where is 9 


your ground, 
Where is the beſt care for ſuch 2 ones fun: ? 
We dwell in the wound-boles, in Js s fleſh 
made, 


The holy church cares for, and u us Her aid. 


But will for ſuch number of doves room be 
found, 

In the narrow ſpace of the holy fide's wound ? 

O yes, and beſides there is room for to fit, 

In all the holes of the lamb's hands and Feet. 


What is it that in all your meeti ngs reſounds ? 
One ſpeaks, bears, and ſings here at all times 
of wounds ; 


One ſpeaks, hears, and ſings here at all times 


of Wounds ; 
Wounds, wounds, again wound-holes, and no- 
| thing but wound b &c. &c. &c. 


This is vr enough of itſelf, and 
would alone be ſufficient to raiſe laughter in 
every one, who fee proper force of the 

words ; 
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ParT words; but it is as certain, at the ſame time, 


I. 


that there are thouſands, in whom they raiſe 
"rapture and enthuſiaſm. From whence can 


this ſtrange effect, upon a particular ſet of 
people, proceed? I make no doubt, but 


that it is cauſed by long and early habi- 
tude, which has deſtroyed or changed the 
ideas in their minds, upon this cccaſiom 
which thoſe words naturally excite at other 
times, producing no image, but what is con- 
fuſed, indiſtinct, and no doubt very different 
in one of the ſociety, from what it does in 
another. But let any engraver adorn their 
hymn book with a few cuts, let him draw 
men, women and children creeping into the 
ſide-hole, and neſtling in it like waſps in 
a hollow tree; and there is great reaſon 
to believe, that there are none of the 
faithful, however damaged in their under- 
ſtanding, but would ſee the abſurdity and 
naſtineſs of this their allegory; and would 
either laugh or be angry, according as pride 


happened to be more or leſs predominant in 
their ſeveral conſtitutions, 
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It is not the performꝭnce alone of thoſe, qa 


High German artiſts, that ought to be exa- 
mined by this rule; it is a certain teſt for 
the ſoundneſs of every piece of poetry what- 
ſoever ; but a teſt ſo ſevere, that the beſt of 
them all will ſometimes ſhrink at it. There 
are many deſcriptions in the great MiLTon, 
which paſs very currently in blank verſe, and 
yet would make but a poor or diſguſting ap- 
pearance in colours, and ſome of them en- 
tirely incapable of delineation. 


Perhaps Homer himſelf may not be, up- 
on every occaſion, exempt from this charge, 
His deſcription of NEPTUNE's progreſs from 
Somothrace to Age (240 miles) in four 
ſtrides *, has been much admired by ſome 

| —_—_ 


* TPIE MEN OPEZAT' INN, TO AE TETPATON 
IKETO TEXMAP 
AITAE. Iliad, 12. 


From realm to realm three ample ſtrides he took, 
And at the fourth the diſtant Æge ſhook, POPE. 


Madam DaAcikEk has omitted this in her tranſlation; 
for which Mr. Pops condemns her ; not for want of 
fidelity, but want of taſte, in paſſing over a ſtroke of 

poetry 
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 ParT critics for its ſublimity ; but it is certainly not 


I. * . the power of AyELLEs or R4apHaAr to 


WNT paint a God bounding acroſs the Ægean fea; 
in any manner, that he ſhall not appear as 
ke a man ſkipping over a kennel, as one 
egg is like another. An image altogether 
mean and ungodlike. } 


 Wherein then conſiſts the ſublimity of 
this paſſage? Probably in words only; and 
that any effort of the mind, to turn thoſe 
words into imagery, would give it, inſtead of 
pleaſure, that uneaſineſs, which it ſuffers 
during the reſtleſs flumbers of a fever. The 
human mind cannot create any thing; it can 
only reflect, like a looking-glaſs, but a look- 
ing-glaſs where the images remain after the 
objects are removed: and the pleaſure we 
receive from the works of art, either in po- 


poetry that did honour to her author. Loxolxvs, 
however, ſeems rather to ſide with her, as in his com- 
mendation of Homtr's Neptune, he has quoted ſome 
lines that precede, and ſome that follow this paſſage; 
without taking notice of it. So great a contrariety of 
ſentiment amongſt celebrated judges, ought to convince 
us of ther inſufficiency of meer TASTE,; and the ne- 


ceflity of looking for ſome rule, by which it may be 
directed. 


etty 
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etry or painting, is greater or leſs, accord- SECT. 
ing as the images produced by the artiſt do VI. 
more or leſs reſemble thoſe contained in WIG 
this repoſitory +; Or, as Pops ſays, 


True wit is nature to advantage dreſt, 

Which oft was thought, but ne er ſo well 
expreſt. 

Something whoſe truth, convinc'd, at fight 
we find, 

That gives us back the image of our mind. 


And the greateſt poet, whenever he miſtakes 
the bounds of his art fo much, as to endea- 


+ Mr. Apprsox, whoſe papers upon The Pleaſures of 
the Imagination deſerve great encomiums, has, never- 
theleſs, loſt much of the conſiſtency which might have 
appeared on that ſubject, by not eſtabliſhing a conſtant 
attachment to TRUTH, as the leading and inſeparable 
principle in all the works of art. For inſtance, he 
ſays, NY. 421. Thoſe different alluſions are but ſo many 
different manners of ſimilitude; and, that they may pleaſe 
the imagination, the likeneſs ought to be very exat?, ox 
very agreeable ; as we love to fee a picture where the re- 
ſemblance is juſt, or the pefture and air graceful, 


He is here as unfortunate in his illuſtration, as in his. 
principle; for the agreeable, in thoſe caſes, cannot be 
| ſeparated from the eva and a poſture, in painting, 
muſt be a ja reſemblance of what is graceful in na- 
ture, before it can hope to be eſteem'd graceſul. 


vour 


— — 


AN ES SAY 
Part vour to repreſent to others, what the eye 
I. hath not ſeen, nor the ear heard; altho' 
pe may flatter himſelf, like BAvks, that his 
attempt is great, yet the application of 
the rule, ſuggeſted in this Section *, will 
noevel 


*I ſuſpect that Horace had an eye to this method 
of criticiſm in the commencement of his art of poetry. 


Humans capiti cervicem pictor eguinam 

\ Tungere fi velit, et varias inducere plumas, 
Unadigue collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Defmat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſupernez 
 Speftatum admiſſi riſum teneatis amici? 
Credite, Piſones, iſti ſabulæ fore librum 
Perſimilem, cujus, velut ægri ſomnia, vane 
Fingentur ſpecies; ut nec pes, nec caput uni 

| Reddatur forme. Pittoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi ſemper ſuit equa poteſtas. 
Scimus; et hanc veniam petinuſque damuſque viciſſim, 
Sed non ut placidis coeant immitia ; non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni. 


Here, as in many other places, that excellent critic 
illuſtrates the beauties and defects of poetry, by allu- 
ſions made to painting; which he is generally thought 
to do, only becauſe poetry happen'd to be his theme 
at that time; and that, had he been to treat of paint- 
ing, he would have vice verſa illuſtrated painting, by 
alluſions made to the operations of the ſiſter art. 
There may be perhaps, another reaſon aſſigned that 


may make the alluſions in the caſe actually before us 


more 
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never fail. to convince the judicious of its * 
being monſtrous and raleulovs. Foy 
more proper and conducive than if the caſe were re- 

vers'd. The uſe of alluſions, as has been already hint- 

ed in this Eſfay, is to eſtabliſh obſcure or dubious truths, 

by the aid of ſimilar truths that are more obvious. 

Lines and colours are of a more determined natures 

and ftrike the mind more immediately than words ; 

which, before they can produce any effect, muſt be 

form'd by the mind itſelf, into pictures; and conſe- 

quently require a more tedious, and more difficult pro- 

ceſs. This HoRace himſelf expreſſes, in another part 

of the ſame work, where ſpeaking of theatrical repre- 
ſentations, which are a mixture of poetry and painting, 

he ſays, 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 
Duam que ſunt ocults ſubjefta fidelibus, et que 
Ipſe fibi tradit ſpectator. 


Upon this conſideration it is, that he makes uſe of a 
ſimilitude borrowed from the art of painting, which 
condemns the extravagancies and incongruities of cer- 
tain poets, by ſhewing that the like would be in a 
painter unpardonable and ridiculous, 


The hopes of finding ſomething to confirm my con- 
jecture concerning the meaning of this paſſage of Ho- 
Rack, induced me to look into many of his commen- 
tators, particularly DACcIER and Sax A Dor, but I found 

| nothing there that pointed towards it. I obſerved how- 
| ever at the ſame time, that thoſe learned Frenchmen, in 
their tranſlations, had entirely paſſed over the word 
F qua, 
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PART equa, which is join'd to pote/tas in the roth line; and 


that the former underſtood petimuſque damuſque viciſſim, 


co relate to poets and critics. In this he appears to have 


very much miſtaken his author's meaning ; as there had 
been no mention at all of critics, and that it would have 
been very abſurd in HoRAce to have ſaid, that critics 
claim'd a right to boldneſs and invention, that put them 
upon a level with poets. I will therefore endeavour 
to give a general ſenſe of thoſe 13 lines, in a man- 
ner that will make them conſiſtent with the truth of 
things, with one another, and probablywith the inten 
tion of the author, 


&« If to a human face a painter ſhould join the neck 

« of.a horſe, with wings of various colours; collecting 
“ in like manner, the other members from different 
& animals, ſo that the breaſt of a fair woman ſhould 
cc terminate in a fiſh's tail: would not you, who are 
« connoiſſeurs, think the ſpectacle extremely ridicu- 
« lous? And yet, believe me, nothing can be more 
« akin to this picture, than a poem, whoſe unaccount- 
« able images, like a fick man's dreams, are ſuch, 
© that no one part has any manner of relation to 
“ another. Painters and poets have always had an 
“ equal right to be bold in their compoſitions. 
« This we know, and-it is by this equal right, that we 
« poets muſt not dare to write, what a painter would 
c not dare to paint; nor does the painter, on the other 
«© hand, expect any indulgence, but what he is willing 
&« to grant to his brother poet. But this indulgence 
never extends itſelf to thoſe, who loſe fight of na- 
« ture; nor allows either of the artiſts to introduce 
ce the dove ſporting with the ſerpent, nor the lamb 
& with the tiger,” 
8 AN 
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RIDICULE. 


P-A'R'T It 


AUGHTER, as J have before ob- 
ſerved, is the conſequence of Ridicule, 
from whence it receives its name; 

but it is proper to take notice, that it is 

only a ſymptom, and not its diſtinguiſh- 
ing character. For laughter is produced up- 
on many occaſions, where nothing like Ri- 
dicule is applied. A ſlap on the face may 
raiſe a laugh in the by- ſtanders; but if they 
were to burſt their ſides, it has no more 


pretenſion to Ridicule, than it has to ba- 
F 2 thetic 


—ͤ—ũ—ää — — 
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PART thetic eloquence *. It is reported of a man 
II. once eminent for his love of the public, that 
F he was never known to laugh in the courſe of 


his life, but once; and that was, upon ſee- 
ing his brother fall and break his arm. And 
there is nothing more common, than to ob- 
ſerve people in health and affluence, laugh 
and ſneer at the bodily infirmities, weakneſs 
of intellects, thread- bare cloaths, and other 
marks of the diſtreſs or poverty of thoſe, 
who accidentally come in their way. Is this 
Ridicule? Thoſe refin'd philoſophers, who 
have diſcover'd in Man moral feelings and 
inſtindts, which are to ſerve him as a crite- 
rien of right and wrong, and are ſatisfied to 
receive this into the number; much good may 
it do them. There is great reaſon to believe, 
that JovENAL would join with me in fay- 
ing, Hæc noſiri pars PESSIMA ſenſus ; and that 
there are few greater ſymptoms of moral 
turpitude in human nature. And yet my 
Lord SHAFTSBURY's antagoniſt, by making 
Contempt and Ridicule ſynonomous terms, 
has employed ſome pages of his book in 
proving, that this inhuman folly can never 


* See the laſt Note of Sect. II. 
be 
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be the teſt of truth +. Men of the beſt 


ſenſe will never fail to confound themſelves 
and others, when they are not at pains, by 


definitions and examples, to aſcertain the 


meaning of their terms. When we ſee Ri- 
dicule underſtood to be pathetic eloquence in 
one page, in another contempt ; why not per- 


: jury, a gooſe, a gridirou, or a Cheſt of 


drawers? By ſuch {kilful management any 


A man who even laughs at folly or vice, 


W which are certainly the objects of pity or de- 
teſtation, to ſound and liberal minds, gives 


us as bad a ſample of his morals as of his 
underſtanding. How comes it then, that a 


A Ridicule of thoſe very follies and vices is fol- 
lowed by a laugh or ſmile from the moſt 


humane? To me it appears very plain, that 


. the laugh, in this caſe, is not a laugh ariſing 


from the contempt of the perſon or thing 


rtidiculed; but a laugh of pleaſure, from the 


Eſays on the Characteriſticts, Sect. V. at the be- 
ginning, | 


5 art 
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PART 
II. 

—— 


one thing may be proved to have none of 
its own properties, but all the properties of 
any thing elſe, to the great advancement of 
knowledge. 
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PART art itſelf, and of applauſe to the artiſt. There 

I. are ſome philoſophers, who have derived 

laughter from pride, and from the pleaſure 

which we receive in comparing our own 

ſtrength with the infirmities of others. I 

know not upon what they ground this opi- 

nion, and it 1s foreign to my preſent ſubject 

to enter deep into the enquiry. But I am 

throughly convinced, from many obſerva- 

tions, external and internal, that the mo- 

tives I have here aſſign'd are true in the caſe 

| of Ridicule, and perhaps it may ſerve as a 

| hint for further diſcoveries. Why ſhould we 

indulge ourſelves in meer conjectures, to the 

diſadvantage of the human heart ? Perhaps 

the ſneer and laugh of contempt which we fo 

often with abhorrence obferve, is not na- 

tural ; but only affected, and put on to ſhew 

ſuperior parts and diſcernment. It is moſt 

commonly to be ſeen, not ſo much among 

the proud and ill-natured, as among the 

empty, the half-bred, and the half-witted , 

who I fancy are often led into this mean and i 

monkey-like practice, by hearing men of ö 
acknowledg'd wit celebrated for laughing at 
perfons and things ; which they take literally, 
not knowing that by theſe words is meant, 


1 


aa. 
9 
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expoſing thoſe perſons and things in à nem PAR 
and artful manner, and thereby exciting laugh- II. 
ter in all thoſe whom they thus entertain, 9 
while they themſelves preſerve the greateſt 
ſeriouſneſs and modeſty of countenance. 


Thus much was neceſſary to premiſe, be- 
fore we enter upon the ſecond kind of Ri- 
dicule, which conſiſts in the bare repreſen- - 
tation of what is improper in manners or ac- 
tions. It may be ſtiled, s1MPLE, DIRECT, or 
UNREFLECTED RIDICULE; and if it comes 
under the deſcription of the art, which ſhews 
that to be ridiculous which is imagined to be ſo, 
it is only by bringing the ridiculous out of ob- 
ſcurity, and placing it in open day-light, 
And, indeed, as Pope ſays, 


Vice is a creature of ſo vile a mien, 
That, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen, 


For this fort of Ridicule is one of thoſe 
which ARISTOTLE, in his Poetics, calls mi- 
mic arts; and deriving all its merit from its 
obvious likeneſs, to what it propoſes to re- 
preſent, has not the leaſt pretence to be re- | 
F 4 ccived 
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Pant ceived as a teſt of truth; with whatloeres 


II. 


— 


uſefulneſs it may be otherwiſe attended. It 
may be divided into ſeveral branches; but 
chiefly into the NARRATIVE, GRAPHIC, and 
DRAMATIC. I ſhall exemplify all theſe ſe- 
parately ; beginning with the 6RAPnic, of 
what is produced by the painter. 


And of all thoſe artiſts; who have employ- 
ed their pencils in repreſenting what they 


thought ridiculous in the manners of men, 


I know of none, who deſerves to be men- 


tioned upon this occaſion, but the incom- 


parable Hoc AR TH. Others there are, Dutch, 
Flemiſh, French, and Italians, who have 
painted life in all its calamitous circumſtan- 
ces, of poverty, oppreſſion, bodily ſickneſs, 


and deformity. But AR Is TOTLE *, and 


common ſenſe have long ago told us, that 
theſe things are not ridiculous; and to all, 
but the unfeeling, are the objects of com- 


* H AE KQMNAIA EL TIN, QENEP EIOMEN, 
MIMHEIE @®ATAOTEPNN MEN, OT MRNTOIT 


KATA TIALAN KAKIAN, AAAA TOY AIZXPOT 


EETI TO TEAOION MOPION. TO TAP TEAOION 
EETIN AMAPTHMA TI, KAI aIEXOE aNNATY- 
NON, Kal OT S@4PT:KON, Arift, Poetic. cap. 5 
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paſſion, and not of laughter. It was re- 
ſerved for our ingenious countryman, to ex- 
poſe upon immortal canvaſs the faſhionable 
follies, vices and affectations of his cotem- 
poraries. He has gone ſtill farther, and by 
producing his repreſentations in ſerieſes, and 
ſhewing the frightful, tho natural tendency 
of thoſe follies, has adminiſter'd one of the 
molt practical incitements to virtue, and ful- 
filled the moſt material duty of a moral 
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philoſopher; and that by a language, which 


all men underſtand, and which makes the 


quickeſt and ſtrongeſt impreſſion upon their 


minds *. 


This is employing a very extraordinary 
talent in a way, which greatly deſerves the 
thanks of the public. Let us ſee next, 
whether this talent, like many other good 
things, may not be abuſed in its turn ; and 
render'd hurtful to ſociety, by ridiculing 
thoſe actions which are innocent or praiſe- 
worthy. 


See the laſt Section of Part I. with the notes upon 
it. 6 


But 
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T But when we conſider the nature of this 
fort of Ridicule, ever ſo lightly, it will 
appear, that whenever it takes effect at all, 
it is always from its being true Ridicule; 
that is, giving a repreſentation of what is 
truly ridiculous. And ſuch is its ſimplicity, 
that there never can be any fallacy attending 
it, except. by the means of a downright 
lie, in attributing an action or circumſtance, 
in itſelf ridiculous, to a perſon, to whom it 
does not bclong. 


For inſtance, ſuppoſe Mr. Hoc AR TH, to 
expoſe the odiouſneſs of drunkenneſs and 
quarrelling in men of important ſtations, 
ſhould paint two magiſtrates in their fur- 
gowns ſprawling on the floor, and batter- 
ing one another, with countenances that 


breathed ſcoundrel and raſcal as emphatically 


as if the words flowed in labels out of their 
mouths ; ſhould Ho ART, I fay, deline- 
ate ſuch a midnight converſation, with all 
the natural circumſtances of torn cravats, 
ſpilt claret, and broken tobacco-pipes, which 
his lively fancy would preſently ſuggeſt to 
him, the piece could not fail of being uſeful 
as well as comical. But ſhould he, to ſerve 

the 
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private grudge, (I beg his pardon for the ſup- 
poſition,) ſhould he write under theſe figures, 
This is Mr.. and this is Mr.------ufing 
the names of two men molt eminent for 
their ſobriety and diſcretion ; or, if inſtead 
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the vile purpoſes of a party, or to gratify a ParT 
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of writing, he ſhould inſert the features of 


thoſe worthy magiſtrates, the general Ridi- 
eule would be ſtil] as juſt as it was before; 
and the artiſt would receive, at York or 
Carliſle, his uſual tribute of praiſe: but 
they, who were better inſtructed in the affairs 
of London, would be ſhocked at the per- 
formance, and would withdraw from the 
author that eſteem, which the reſt of his con- 


duct had ſo juſtly acquired. 


This, I will venture to ſay, is the plain 
ſtate of the caſe, with regard to the abuſes, 
that may happen in all the different ſpecies 
of REPRESENTATIVE Ridicule. And it is par- 
ticularly the caſe of SocRATEs, which has 
been ſo often quoted to the diſadvantage of 
Ridicule in general, altho moſt unjuſtly ; 
as it will eafily appear, that S Oo R A- 


TEs fell not a facrifice, as is pretended, to 


Wit 
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ParT wit and Ridicule, but to falſhood and miſ- 


II. repreſentation. 


Thoſe who are acquainted with the cha- 
rater of that great man; his moderation 
and univerſal benevolence ; his juſtneſs and 
elegance of thought ; his courage and un- 
ſhaken fidelity in the defence of his country; 
and his conſtant endeavour to render all men 
as moderate, as virtuous, and as uſeful mem- 
bers of ſociety as himſelf : muſt be ſatisfied 
that ſuch a character had nothing in it, that 
was ridiculous, and that it was entirely out 
of the reach of Ridicule, Of this the conduct 
of ARISTOPHANES was likewiſe a proof. He 
was very ſenſible of the difficulties, he had 
to encounter ; he knew, that his talents could 
not be employed with ſucceſs againſt any 
thing, that was not ridiculous in itſelf ; and 
therefore took advantage of the ignorance of 
the multitude, already prejudiced by the 


heathen prieſts, and the leaders of a faction; 


and exhibited to them a SockaTts of his 


_ own creation, ridiculous to an extreme de- 


gree; and in every reſpect the oppoſite of 
him, whom it was ſaid to repreſent. If the 
event of this repreſentation proved fatal to 


that 
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that excellent philoſopher, we muſt blame PAR 


the villany, not the wit of the poet; and we 
mult not lay to the charge of Ridicule a mis- 
fortune, which will equally attend the moſt 
| ſerious indictment, when it happens to be 
founded upon facts, that are either feigned or 
unfairly ſtated. 


So much for the GRAPHIC and PRAMA- 
TIC *. 


Of the NARRATIVE Ridicule there are in- 
ſtances in the ¶aracters of THEOPHRASTUS, 
La BRUYERE, PETRONIUS, Memoirs of the 


bouſe of Brandenburgh, &c. 


* Under the article of dramatic Ridicule, may be 
properly put thoſe philological pieces of Ridicule, waich 
are meant tp expoſe affectation, awkwardneſs, and bad 
taſte in writing and diſcourſe, and which have been often, 
and ſuceſsfully employed by the beſt critics. Of this 
fort are the Lexiphanes and other pieces of Lucian ; 
the Limaſm and other chapters of RABELAIS ; SwIF T's 
Memoirs of P. P. His Tritical eſſay on the faculties of the 
mind; Polite converſation ; Meditations on a broom-ſlick, 
&c. and, like all the different ſpecies of this kind of Ri- 
dicule, are capable of being miſapplied, by having the 
names of perſons affixed to them, whom perhaps = 
reſemble not at all, or only in part. 


Theſe 


II. 
POW 
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Par Theſe ſpecies of mimic Ridicule are 
I. ſometimes to be found ſingle, ſometimes 


" compounded; and often acquire a new name 
by the compoſition. As, 


The THEATRICAL Ridicule, which is a 
compound of the graphic and dramatic ; the 
actor performing the function both of the 
painter and poet. This ſometimes likewiſe 
receives the narrative Ridicule; as, when an 
actor, in the character of Sir John Falltaf, 
gives a deſcription of his recruits in his march 
to Coventry. 


Sometimes the NARRATIVE Ridicule, is in- 
terſperſed with the DRAMATIC, as in the 
Trimalchio of PETRONIUs, Payſan par vent 
of Marivaux, Toſeph Andrews, Pompey tbe 
little, &c. + 

It 


+ Don Quixote, for ſome things, may be ranked 
amongſt thoſe repreſentations of real life, as in the 
character of Sancho, and others. There are likewiſe 
ſtrokes of the argumentative Ridicule in the character of 
Parſon Adams, and other characters in thoſe inſtructing 
novels written by Mr. FizLpinG. The intention of 
the preſent Ey, is not to enumerate all the different 

ways 


It would be endleſs to relate the various ParT 
ſhapes in which this REPRESENTATIVE Ridi- II. 7 
cule has appeared; but they all agree ſo mach "VY 
in the general character of being pictures of | | 
life and manners, and are ſo much the ſame 
in their nature and properties, that there does 
not appear occaſion for more than one ſhort | 
ſection to explain the whole theory of | 
them. It is a fort of Ridicule, that may be | 
of uſe in giving lively impreſſions of known 
truths; but whoever 1s at the pains to prove, 
that it can never be a teſt of truth, will 
have the pleaſure of arguing without the 
trouble of an opponent ; ſince it never was 
applied in ſubjects of ſpeculation, and, even 
in its own province of repreſenting the de- 
formities of life and manners, cannot prove 
its own juſtneſs, with regard to the ap- 


plication, but by extraneous evidence and 
aſſiſtance. - 
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There is reaſon however to ſuſpe&, from 
ſeveral paſſagesin the Eſſays upon the cbarac- 


ways, in which the different kinds and ſpecies of Ridi- 
cule may be mixed, but only to give ſome general hints 
of thoſe principles, by which a more exact diſcuſſioil 


may be made. 
teriſticłs, 
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PART ?erifticks, that, while the author ſpeaks of 


Ridicule in general, he only means this 
une fort, as in page 46. Again, it may be 
cher vel, that the conſequences of Ridicule, with 
regard to ſpeculative inſtriclion and enquiry, 


are à very different nature from thoſe which 
relate to morals and action: to the firſt it muſt 


ever be an enemy; but to the latter it may be an 


enemy or a friend, according as it is fairly or 
difhonefily applied. If he means, I fay, only 
the MiMIC Ridicule, his affertion has been 
ſufficiently confirmed and exemplified in 
this ſection. The ſubject is too ſimple to 
admit of any difference of opinion concern- 
ing it; and cannot, in itſelf, incur either 
praiſe or blame. The only Ridicule, whoſe 
legality is worth the diſputing, is that which 
has been treated of in the firſt part of this 
Eſſay. It was that alone, which could give 


give riſe to this controverſy ; being a weapon 


often uſed by the learned and ingenious, 
who never ſeem in fact, as has been obſerved 
by Lord SHAFTSBURY, to have queſtioned its 
lawfulneſs, unleſs when it happened to be in 
the enemy's hands. 


To 


N mn | Ir 


Te cage. nu has * . wen- peer 
mended to thoſe, who take upon them the 11 
inſtruction of mankind, that they fhould 
convey their leſſons in ſuch a. way, as _ 
render them. agrecadle as well: as uſafid: tho 
this was. meant, like putting ſugar into 2 
bitter potion, only tu render it more palata 
ble, and to he more willingly ſwallowed by 
the patient; without its being looked upon 
as any part of the medicine itſelf. But, if 
what 1 — been ſet forth in the firſt part of 
this Eſay, with regard to the ingredients 
which compoſe Ridicule and pleaſantry in 
writing, is found to be true; if appeal; to 
experience are the beſt teſt of truth ; if thoſe 
appeals are leaſt ſubject to fallacy, when 
made to facts the moſt vulgar and familiar ; 
if in the moſt ſerious queſtions, ſuch wherein 

the welfare of mankind is chiefly intereſted, 
the entertainment riſes in prapertion to the 
Jamiliarity of the known truths, by the appli- 
cation of which any falſhood in thoſe. 
important points is detected: if, I ſay, theſe 
things are ſo, then it will be eaſy to perceive 


a more then accidental connection betwixt 
G the 


us AN ESS Av, &. 
ParT the vile and the dulce; it will be cafy to 

II. perceive, that in ſpeculative, as well as in 
N ways f M iſdam are really: 
e F pleaſontrieſs ; and that à true philo- 
ſopher, that is, a man of candour, ſenſe; 
and knowledge; has: a better chance than 
ordinary of improving the underſtandings 
of thoſe with whom he converſes, e 
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THE 
EpiToR's Advertiſement. 


HE Nobleman to whom this 
Letter was addreſs'd, thinking 
it of general Utility, has permitted it 
to be printed. And, as he is ſenſible 
of the Regard which the-Gentleman 
who wrote it pays to the Publick 
Good, he is under no Apprehenſion 
of his diſapproving of the Publication, 
tho done without his Conſent. | 
For the Eaſe and Satisfaction of 
the Reader, the Editor has put Re- 
ferences, at the bottom of the Pages, 
to the ſeveral Paſſages in the Pam- 
phlets alluded to in this Letter, and * 
has likewiſe inſerted ſome whole Pa- 
ragraphs from the News-Papers, &c. 
that are now dithcult to be met with. 


by 


L EK T T N 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE 


EARL of — 


My LORD, 


Hope your Lordſhip received the letter 
I ſent laſt Friday, by Richard along with 
Lady 's.tea and dimmity. I ſhould 
have given you then, as you probably ex- 
pected, my opinion concerning the affair 
of Elizabeth Canning; but I fancy the firſt 
ſight of this, which, if I may believe the 
heap of memorandums that lye upon the 
table before me, will have more the ſize 
of a book than a letter, will make a very 
plauſible excuſe for my delay. Indeed, 
my dear Lord, there is nothing 1 under- 
take with more alacrity and chearfulneſs 
B than 


(2) 

than whatever tends to your amuſement, 
eſpecially when I perceive it to be con- 
nected with your inſtruftion, which was 
many years my ſole employment, and is 
ſtill part of the duty of my peculiar func, 
tion: but my eyes are now ſo weak, that 
I can neither read or write any thing 
without frequent intermiſſions. 

The ſtory, as your Lordſhip obſerves, 
is very puzzling, and ſo it appears to the 
inhabitants of this great city, where it has 
been the univerſal ſubje& of controverſy 
for many weeks, and the. majority ſeem 


ſtill to be of opinion that the firſt account 


was the truth, if we may judge by the 
late proceedings of the grand jury, of 
which your news papers I ſuppoſe have 
given you the particulars, 

It 1s but lately, that I myſelf have had 
any knowledge of this affair. The me- 
lancholy event which brought me to town, 


hindered me from attending to what was 


doing in it, and perhaps I ſhould to this 
hour have remained in ignorance, had not 


my attention been awakened by ſeeing a 
| pam- 


(3) 
pamphlet advertiſed on the ſubject by Mr. 
Fielding. 

Your Lordſhip knows the value I ſet 
upon every thing that is written by that 
author, who has ſucceeded ſo well in every 
ſubject he has undertaken, either of buſi- 
neſs or pleatantry ; and I with great rea- 
ſon expected one or other of theſe from 
the twelvepenny worth I ſaw advertiſed, 
And, perhaps there are none of his per- 
formances that more diſcover the ingenu- 
ity of the man of wit, the diſtinctneſs of 
the lawyer, or the politeneſs and caridour 
of the gentleman. 

But while I admired the ſtile and com- 
poſition of this pamphlet, and the inge- 
nous, and at the ſame time unadorned 
method, in which Mr. Felding defended 
the cauſe of Canning, I could not help 
being ſurprized to find. upon what ſhght 
grounds he and many other ſenſible men, 
had founded their belief of her veracity ; 
and that they ſhould be ſatisfied with evi- 
dence that ſeems to be in no manner ade- 
quate to the nature of the facts meant to 

WY be 


nion you do me the honour to aſk, to the 


| (4) 
be proved by it: eſpecially when a life 
15 concerned, of which our laws and cuſ- 
toms are in moſt caſes extremely tender. 
It is reported about town, as you may 
ſee by the news papers, that there are 
ſeveral evidences to the alibi of the gypſy 
Squires, and other counter evidences: but 
as I know nothing certain concerning 


them, I ſhall confine myſelf, in the opi- 


proofs that were produced before and at 
the trial of Squires, as they appear in the 
Seſſions paper, Mr. Fielding's flate of the 
caſe, and other papers publiſhed by the 
friends of Canning, not thinking any other 
proof neceſſary to convince thoſe who are 
unprejudiced that her relation is falſe. 
Yet in doing this I ſhould be ſorry to be 
ſuſpected of meaning any reflection upon 
the Juſtices, Judges, or Jury who con- 
curred in the condemnation of Squires ; 
ſince 1f I ſhould prove beyond doubt my 
whole aflertion, it will amount to no more 
than to ſhew the power of prepoſſeſſion 
upon honeſt, diſintereſted and compaſ- 

ſionate 


(5) 
fionate minds, and how cautious we ought 
to be in allowing any degree of weight to 
perſonal credit, and character, in oppoſi- 
tion to the general evidence. of things. 
Mr. Fielding very candidly owns, that 
there is the higbeſt degree of improbability 
attending the circumſtances related by Eli- 
zabeth Canning, and only inſiſts upon their 
not amounting to an 1mpoſſibility. He is too 
much a philoſopher, and too much a maſ- 
ter of language to mean any more by a 
fact's being ps/ible, than that it implies 
no contradiction 1n itſelf, and in that ſenſe 
no doubt the ſtory of Canning is poſſible ; | 
and ſo it would have been if ſhe had gone 
a little farther, and ſaid ſhe had been dead 
and buried during the time ſhe was miſling. 
For this is po/ible, and all that we could 
object to the relation of it is, that it is 
extremely unuſual for dead people to return 
to life, and therefore we are not warranted 
to believe it without ſome proof unuſually 
ſtrong. | 
Thus to bring a fact within the compaſs 
of poſſibility, there is nothing required but 
B 3 that 


(6). 

that it ſhould not contradict itſelf ; but 
to make it probable, it is likewiſe required 
that it ſhould not be contradiftory to 
ordinary experience: for in proportion to 
the ſeveral degrees in which it is remov- 
ed from common experience, it acquires 
an appearance of falſhood, and to entitle 
it to belief, muſt be ſupported by evidence 
apparently true, to as great or greater degree 
than the fact which it means to prove, is 
apparently falſe. 1 

This, your Lordſhip knows, is the general 
and leading principle in all enquiries con- 
cerning probable evidence; and upon this 
principle therefore give me leave to exa- 
mine, firſt the ſtory of Canning, and then 
the proof of it, weighing one againſt the 
other. 

Firſt, as to the ſtory itſelf, it is ſo far 
from being like any thing that was ever 
heard or ſeen before, that to relate it as 
a truth, looks like an inſult upon the 
common ſenſe of mankind, as will appear 
to any one, who will try to anſwer the 


following queries. 
Was 


(7:3 


Was it ever known that any plurality of 
human creatures were actuated by the ſame 
kind of delirium, or ever concurred una- 
nimouſly for any time in the ſame paſſion, 
caprice, or unaccountable whim? or was 
it ever known that any plurality of human 
creatures ever acted conjunctly but from 
vulgar and obvious motives of intereſt, 
ſafety, or pleaſure ? 

To be more particular, was it ever 
known that two footpads, after having 
committed a robbery for which they were 
both liable to be hanged, initead of flying 
from the watch, or battering the ſrull of 
the robbed perſon with their clubs, to prevent 
the appearance in judgment againſt them, 
ever made the robbed perſon a partner in 
their flight ? = 

Was it ever known that two ruffians 
after having committed a robbery, and 
as they had great reaſon to believe 
a murder*, did ever perſiſt in carrying 


* We apprehend the author alludes to her being knocked 
down and continuing ſome hours in a fainting fit; which, 
to ignorant men, and in the dark, muſt bear a very great 

teſemblance to death. 
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or dragging the carcaſe of the murdered 
perſon ten miles, with much fatigue and 
hazard of being met; without its being 
poſſible for imagination to ſuggeſt any 
benefit, they could propoſe to themſelves 
by this enterprize? 

Was it ever read in any of the records 
of iniquity, that an old bawd and her aſſo- 
ciates were ſo ignorant of their own trade, 
as to think of winning a young girl to the 
ways of lewdneſs by hunger and cold; or 
to raiſe the price of her beauty by ſtarving 
her black in the face? 

Was it ever known that a number of 
people, no leſs than nine*, of bad charac- 
ters, and equally involved in guilt which 
already amounted to felony, and was verg- 
ing every hour towards murder, were ſq 
quiet and unanimous in their cruel pro- 
ceedings for the ſpace of 28 days? 

Was it ever known that ſuch a number 
of wretches ever choſe, for the ſcene of ſuch 
a tragedy, a room ppening into the kitchen 
of a public bawdy houſe, upon a moſt 

* Sec Mr. Fielding's pamphlet, p- 45+ 
pub- 


p (9) 

public highway, with a horſepond under 
its window, without any guard, or the 
ſmalleſt attention to the priſoner, whoſe. | 
dying groan might have brought them all | 
to the gallows? 

Was it ever known that a whole ſet of | 
people guilty of ſuch crimes, remained | 
quietly to be ſeized by the officers of juſtice, - 
two days after they knew their guilt was 1 
diſcovered; and knew at the ſame time 
that the badneſs of their characters would 
make the ſlighteſt evidence be ſufficient for 
their conviction ? 

Any one of the circumſtances, alluded to 
in the foregoing queries, would be ſuffi- 
cient to throw an air of falſhood upon a 
ſtory, altho likely in every other particular. 
What ſhall we ſay, then, of a ſtory which 
is compoſed altogether of ſuch circum- 
ſtances? Nothing, but that either the cir- 
cumſtances are falie, or that God Almighty ' 
has created a ſet of people at Enfield Waſh, 
totally different in all their defires, fears, 
paſſions, and apprehenſions, from the reſt 
of mankind. 


I ſay 
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I fay nothing of the improbability of 
the girl's returning ten miles, through a 
train of open inns, and gentlemens houſes, 
without ſecking relief from her hunger, 
reſt for her weakneſs, or protection from 
her murderers, who ſhe had the ſtrongeſt 
reaſon to believe were hard in 'pur- 
ſuit of her; becauſe, there are found ſuch 
particularities of temper, and underſtand- 
ing in particular perſons, as to account 
for almoſt any deviation in them from 
thoſe general laws of human nature, by 
which large ſocieties are influenced with 
much certainty and uniformity. 
For a like reaſon I will omit troubling 
your Lordſhip, with a repetition of the 
various phyſical improbabilities, which 
you have already been informed of by 
ſeveral of the pamphlets I have ſent you, 
particularly by Mr. Dodd's; that I may 
come to a new ſet of improbabilities, that 
have been hitherto overlooked. Theſe are 
not, like the reſt, improbabilities, ariſing 
from what Canning told of her ſtory, but 


from what ſhe did not tell. 
To 


En) 

To explain what I mean by this, it is 
neceſſary, that I ſhould give you a few 
lines upon the theory of lying; an art, 
of which, in your moſt infant years, you 
never knew the practice. And ſurely, 
if a man were to thank the Giver of all 
good, for any one bleſſing more than ano- 
ther, it ought to be for having beſtowed 
upon him a heart utterly un-inclined to 


deceit, with an underſtanding to conceive 


the miſerable conſequences of it. For of 


all the trades under the ſun, that of a liar, 
who expects to be believed, is the moſt 


difficult. This ariſes from many cauſes, 
but I ſhall only mention one, as it is 
neceſſary for my preſent purpoſe: and that 
is the difficulty of managing with regard 
to circumſtances in general ; which it is 
equally dangerous to inſert, or to let 
alone. If a lie is made circumſtantial, 
with the names and deſcriptions of per- 
ſons, places, dates, and other furniture, 


it will be plauſible and gain immediate 


credit; but then every one of thoſe 


circumſtances, which at firſt gave it 
authority, 


A 

authority, may adminiſter means of trace. 
ing, and diſcovering its falſhood. 

If to avoid this, the relater gives no 
names of perſons, places, or particulari- 
ties, the ſtory will juſtly be look'd upon 
as a lie from the beginning. 

Upon this principle ariſes thoſe queries 
concerning the ſtory of Canning, which I 
hinted above, ſuch as, 

How came ſhe to be ſo bare in her re- 
lation of the various incidents, that muſt 
have happen'd between Moorfields and En- 

field; during which journey, there muſt 
have been many things both ſaid and done 
by the two ruffians ſhe deſcribed? To an- 
{wer this, ſhe has told us, ſhe was in a fit; 
and perhaps it had been prudent in her 
to have ſaid, her fit continued all the 


time ſhe remained in Velll's houſe. If 


ſhe had, it would have only made a new 
phyſical oddity, to be accounted for by 
Mr. Dodd, and I ſhould have had no 
more queſtions of this ſort to aſk. But 
unhappily ſhe has not left herſelf that 


means of evaſion, 


How 


EN 

How came it then, that ſhe liv'd 28 
days in Wells's houſe, without being able to 
give the leaſt account of what paſſed in 
it: altho' ſhe had an opportunity, through 
a large hole, to ſee and hear every thing 
that was done in the kitchen; a place 
which, at that time of the year, muſt have 
been the moſt frequented in the houſe, 
and where there muſt have always been 
light to diſcover to her their motions, 
while the darkneſs of the hay-loft would 
always take away all fear of her curioſity” 
being obſerv'd ? | 
How comes it, that ſhe gave no ac- 
count of Fortune Natus and his wife Sarah, 
who, by the evidence of V. Hall, ſtill 
urged to be true by her and her friends, 
lay every night in that kitchen ? | 
To abridge the enquiry, and reduce it 
to a ſhorter catechiſm, What happen d 
to Elizabeth Canning, during the fix hours 
and a half that ſhe was upon the road 
betwixt Moorfields and Enfield? Her 


own account will inform your Lordſhip: 
NOTHING, 


What 
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What happen'd in the whole hour ſhe 
remain'd in mother Welles kitchen 'N ext 
to NoTHING. 

What happen'd to her duritig the 28 
days that ſhe was confined in mother 

Wells's houſe ? NoTains. 

What happen'd to her during the fix 
. hours that ſhe was upon the road from 
Enfield to her mother's houſe ? NoTnixs, 

Never ſure was there a hiſtory that ſtood 
leſs in need of abridgment. But altho' 
we ſhould muſter out a catalogue of 
improbabilities attending this affair, more 
numerous than that of the ſtars, ſtill, as 
Ms. Fielding very juſtly obſerves, there is 
no impoſſibility in it; and altho' utter- 
ly incredible in itſelf, may. become the 
object of belief, by proper evidence, that 
may make the belief of its being true, 
more eaſy than the belief of its being 
falſe. 

Accordingly we find, that ſome of Can- 
ning's advocates have endeavoured to op- 
_ Poſe improbability againſt improbability; 
and have urged, that ſuppoſing her ſtory 

to 
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to be falſe, we are put to as great a diffi- 
culty to account for her motives, as we 
are to account for thoſe of Squires, and 
her aſſociates, when we ſuppoſe it to be 
true. " . 
This proceeds, in great meaſure, from 
the ſuperficial, and hear-ſay manner, in 
which they receive the ſtory from ane 
another, without looking narrowly into 
the original and authentick accounts 
of it. is | 
It would be extremely diverting to your 
Lordſhip, to hear ſome of thoſe good 
people, puzzling themſelves with difficul- 
ties of their own raiſing; and aſking 
queſtions, which can admit of no anſwers, 
but what have much the air of croſs pur- 
poles. For inſtance, 
How could Canning be at mother Wells's 
bouſe upon any other occaſion, without 
Wells, and the reſt, being able to give an 
account of ber, when it was their intereſt 
fo to do? 
. Anfiver. She never had been in Wellis 
houſe, 
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"If ſhe never had been in Wells' bouſe, 
ha came (he ſo exactly to deſcribe it? 
Anſwer. She did not deſcribe it at all. 
How could ſhe fix upon a place ſo far from 
home, and where it appears ſhe never had 
been before? 
| Anſwer. She did not fix upon it at all, 
| How could a young girl of a goed 
| | character, be ſo wantonly cruel, as to 
i - form a deſign, of taking away the lives 
| - of fo many people, who had never injured 
ber ? | 
Anſwer. She never had any deſign 
againſt them, or their lives. 
How could ſo young, and ſimple a oy 
contrive ſo artful a ſtory? 
Anſwer. It is not an artful, but on 
the contrary, an exceeding ſtupid ſtory. 
An artful ſtory, is ſuch a ſtory as Tom 
Jones, where the incidents are ſo various, 
and yet ſo conſiſtent with themſelves, and 
with nature, that the more the reader is 
acquainted with nature, the more he is 
deceived into a belief of its being true; and 
is with difficulty recall'd from that belief 
5 by 
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by the author's confeſſion from tim to 
time of its being all a fiftion. But what 
is there plauſible in the adventures of 
Enfield Waſh? What is there ſtrange or 
poetically fancied in the incidents of 
robbing, knocking down— cry 'd out murder 
Laßt my mouth with a handher chief - — you 
bitch, why don't yon go faſter? — carry- 
ing t0 a bawdy houſe — offer of fine cloaths 
cut your throat i, you in? Such is 
the variety of theſe incidents, which owe 
all their rangeneſs to the ſenſeleſs manner 
in which they have been, with reſpect to 
time and place, jumbled together. 

There is nothing ſirpriſng in ſuch 
ſtories, except their meeting with any de- 
gree of belief; and that ſurpriſe com- 
monly. ceaſes, whenever we ſet ourſelves 
coolly to examine into their origin, and 
trace them to their fountain head. 

A wild Indian, ſuddenly landed in 
England, would think the firſt houſe he 
{aw of four ſtories high, a work more 
than human. But after ſtanding by a 


— for half an hour, and ſeeing 
0 L that 
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that this ſtupendous fabric was mounted 
up only by laying one brick quietly by 
the fide of another, his wonder ceaſes, 
and, inſtead of four ſtories, he would 
not be ſurpriſed at a houſe of four and 
twenty. 

| Let us therefore, my Lord, endeavour 
to follow the affair of Canning, brick by 
brick, and ſee whether we cannot, if not 
truly, at leaſt probably and eaſily, account 
for every ſtep of her conduct, and like- 
wiſe for all the belief that attended: her 
relation, without being obliged to give 
the leaſt credit to any one circumſtance 
contain'd in it; each of which, as I have 
already ſhewn, carries the word LIE, in 
great letters upon its forehead. 

In doing this I ſhall diſtinguiſh, by a 
different character, what I relate as cer- 
tain facts, from thoſe conjectures of my 
own that are neceſſary for their con- 
nection; that you may yourſelf judge 
how ſimple and few thoſe conjectures are, 
and that I may not feem to impoſe my 
own perſonal credit and opinion upon 
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your Lordſhip, while I am endeavouring 
to inſpire you with a diffidenee for per- 
ſonal credit and opinion in general 

Firſt, then, it is certain that E. Can- 
ning was miſſing from the 1ft of January at 
nine ill the 29th at ten o'clock at night, 
when ſhe came to hen mother's houſe, Where 
ſhe was during this interval of time, or in 
what manner employed, we do not pre- 
tend to have diſcover'd, for if that could 
be done our conjectures would be loſt in 
certainty, and there would be an end of 
all reaſoning upon? the ſubject. But 
hitherto no intelligence of that ſort has 
been receiv d. In the mean time it is 
ſufficient, that there are various ways of 
employing a month, beſides walking up 
and down in mother Wellss hay-loft. 
And if my good friend Sir ———, and 
the Doctor, ſhould: inſiſt upon its being 
as difficult to conceive her being any 
where elſe, as to believe the truth of 
what ſhe relates; and that no conjecture 
can account for the miſerable ſtate in 
which, it is ſaid, ſhe return'd; it may 
| . C 2 not 
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not be amiſs to hint to them that there 
are ſuch diſtempers as lyings-in and miſ- 
_ carriages, to which young, ſervant-maids 
_of eighteen. are very much ſubject ; di- 
ſtempers that will hold them as long, and 
reduce them as low as has been related of 
E. Canning, eſpecially if attended and 
nurſed in the manner we may eaſily ſup- 
Pole her to have been. It may not be 
amiſs to hint, that thirteen ſnillings and 
ſx-pence, with the ſale of a gown and pair 
of ſtays, is hardly more than ſufficient to 
defray the expences of ſuch an operation; 
eyen altho' no part of it was expended in 
a ehriſtening, a wet nurſe, ox a coffin; 
which, not to continue any idea of horror 
in your Lordſhip's imagination, might 
have been all provided by that moſt hu- 
mane inſtitutions the Foundling-kloſpital, 
Our friends may perhaps alk : How comes 
it that the people with whom ſhe palled 
this month do not make the diſcovery, 
when by letting it alone they ſacrificed the 
hte of an innocent perſon? + But this 15 
ceaſily accounted * by ſuppoſing them 


involved 
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involved with Canning in ſome guitt, 8 
which makes their own preſervation de- 
pend upon their ſecrecy, or that their 
friendſhip for her makes them prefer her 
ſafety and character to the life of an old 
gipſey. When we ſee hardly a Seſſions paſs 
at the Old-Bailey, without inſtances of 
wretches hazarding their ſalvation in the 
next world; and, what touches them much 
nearer, their ears in this, by perjuring 
themſelves to bring off their companions : 
we ought not to wonder if the ſame mo- 
tives ſhould incline them to ſtay at home, 
when for ſo doing the law has ordain'd 
no puniſhment. 

Nothing of all this is pretended to be 
true, but it is, what the common ſtory is 
not, extremely credible in itſelf; being no 
wiſe contradictory to our experience of the 
actions, paſſions and intereſts of man- 
kind; no wiſe contradictory to the moral 
phænomena related of E. Canning's cha- 
racter by Mr. Fielding and her friends; 
and no wiſe contradictory to certain 

3 phyſical 
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phyſical phenomena * of her health, re- 
lated by Mr. Dodd; who, tho but an in- 
different logician, ſeems to be a very care- 
ful enquirer into things that relate more 
particularly to his own profeſſion. 

A month of weeks, as ſhe calls it, being 
ſpent in ſome ſuch manner, {be makes a 
Shift, with her firſt recovery of ſtrength, 
to crawl home to ber mother's houſe ; ill- 
colour'd, lean, weak, and in an old gown 
and cap (or bandherchief) that did not be- 
long to ber. The firſt queſtions were, no 
doubt, Where have you been? How came 
you into this frightful condition? What 
is become of your cloaths ? Theſe are all 
queries that ſhe knew would be put to 
her at her return, and it was neceſſary to 
have ſome ſort of an anſwer to them; elſe 
ſhe muſt, by her ſilence, have paſs'd for 
a whore, and have been excluded from 
every honeſt family. What could ſhe 
anſwer ? She could not tell them what we 
ſuppoſe to be the truth ; and any excuſe, 
Mr. Dod7's phyfical account, page 14. 


althg' 
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altho it ſhould not be believed, was bet · 

ter than none. 4 
She therefore behaved with as mk 
conduct and diſcretion as her unhappy 
ſituation would allow, and told them a 
lie, ſo general and void of circumſtances, 
that ſhe had reaſon to imagine it could 
not be farther traced, and ſo her cha- 
racter would remain at leaſt in a ſtate of 
doubt; which was gaining a great point 
as things ſtood with her at the time. Her 
lie required no ſort of invention, and only 
conſiſted of dry anſwers to the neceſſary 
queſtions that were aſked her, viz. That 
ſbe had been robb'd of her cloaths and money, 
carried ſome miles cut of town, and confined 
with hardly any victuals or drink, in a dark 
empty room. This was the moſt particular 
deſcription ſhe could give of her place of 
captivity, and was a very blind direction 
for thoſe who might go in ſearch of it. 
She probably thought herſelf no leſs ſafe 
in ſaying, that it was fituated near the 
Hartford road, as ſhe knew by ſeeing the 
Hartford coach go by. And, indeed, how 
C4 could 
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could ſhe imagine, that there was any 
perſon in the world ſo ſagacious as to be 
able to tell from the above deſcription, in 
which of all the houſes upon the Hartford 
Toad ſhe had been a priſoner ? But here ſhe 


was miſtaken, and may perhaps ſome day 


repent her having been ſo deſcriptive. For 
either the firſt night, or early Tueſday morn- 


ing, one of her friends mentioned the houſe of 
mother Wells, ſhe being a moſt notorious 


woman . 


The 


* The reverend author of the letter is ſuppoſed here 
to allude to a caſe publiſh'd by Canning's friends ten days 
after her return; which, for the ſatisfaction of the public, 
we ſhall ſubjoin entire, As likewiſe a paragraph from 
the London Daily Advertiſer, of Wedneſday the 31/t of Jan. 
which muſt have been ſent to the printer the very day 
after ſhe came home; and by which it appears, that her 
friends had fixed upon Vell, and her houſe, before any of 
them had been down at Enfeld to ſee either, or even be- 
fore they had been with the fitting alderman. 


The Cask of Elizabeth Canning. 


| LIZABETH CANNING, ſervant to Mr. Lyon in 
E. Aldermanbury, had leave given her to go and ſce her 
uncle and aunt on the firſt day of January laſt. As ſhe 
was returning home in the evening of the ſame day, ſhe 


was ſeized by two luſty fellows in Moorfeelds, directly at 
| the 


THI: 
The innocent countenance and diſtreſſ- 
cd appearance of the girl, joined with her 
1 good 


the gates of Bethlehem hoſpital: After they had rifled her 
pockets, they took her into the middle walk of the ſaid 
fields, where they ſtripped her of her gown, apron, hat, 
c. She crying out, murder! one of the fellows ſtruck 
her on the right temple, which immediately deprived her 
of her ſenſes. When ſhe recovered, ſhe found herſelf in 
an open road between the two robbers, who ſoon con- 
vey'd her to a houſe, in which ſhe ſaw an old woman and 
two young ones. The old woman told her if ſhe would 
do as they did, (which was whoring and thieving) ſhe 
ſhould want for nothing: But upon her refuſal, the old 
woman cut off her ſtays, and then forced her up a pair of 
ſtairs, with horrid imprecations, and threatning to cut her 
throat if ſhe made the leaſt noiſe. She was then con- 
fined in a dark room, and had only about a quartern loaf - 
in ſtale and mouldy cruſts, and a gallon of water to ſup- 
port her, during the whole time of her confinement, and 
a little hay to lie on. On the 29th of January ſhe eſcaped, 
by making à hole in the boards of the window, about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and came to her mother's houſe, 
about ten at night, in a moſt miſerable e condition. 

When this unhappy young woman was aſked where ſhe 
had been, ſhe could give no other account than that ſhe had 
been confined in a houſe on the Hertfordſbire road, which 
ſhe knew, by ſeeing the coachman who drove her miſtreſs 
into that country paſs by, through a hole of the window. 

The houſe of that notorious woman, well known by 
the name of mother Vell, between Enfield Waſh and 
IW.c!:zam Croſs, was immediately ſuſpected; and from 
many circumſtances, appears to be the diſmal priſon of 
this unhappy ſufferer, whoſe melancholy ſituation ſince 

2 her 
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good character, had from the very firſt,fach 
an effect upon the good people of the 
neighbourhood, as to deprive them of all 
power of examination; ſo that they ne- 
ver doubted the truth of her ridiculous 
tale, and were only ſolicitous to know 
k who 


her miraculous eſcape, is worthy the compaſſion and 
charitable contributions of all public-ſpirited people, and 
every one who has any regard for the ſafety of their own 
children and relations, who are equally liable to the ſame 
mhuman and cruel uſage, as the beforementioned young 
perſon; who ſince her eſcape from the houſe of that mon: 
ſer of a woman, has been in a moſt deplorable conditi- 
on; the whole courſe of nature, having as it were been 
Put out of its uſual action; ſhe has, through her uncom- 
mon and cruel uſage, been deprived of the natural effects 
of food, nothing having paſſed through her, fince being 
firſt harried away in the manner before mentioned, but by 
the art and indefatigable pains of the phyſician and apo- 
thecary who attended her, till the 7th of February, 
when ſhe had an urinary evacuation. All theſe circum- 
ſtances being duly conſidered, it is not doubted but a ſub- 
ſcription, or contribution will ſoon be raiſed, to enable 
the perſons who have undertaken to dete this notorious 
gang, to proſecute their good intention with the utmoſt 
vigour, as ſuch a neft of villains is of the greateſt danger 
to the ſafety of all his majeſty's good ſubjects. 


The truth of the above mentioned facts, we whoſe | 
names are under written, (inhabitants in and about Alder- 
manbury Pofern, who have known the above E/izabeth 

| Canning 
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who were the wretches who had thug 
abuſed her; and no ſooner was the name of 
WTO . Wells 


Caming from her birth, to have always been a very ſober, 
honeſt and induſtrious girl) arc ready to atteſt. 

Francis Roberts. 
Thomas Miles. 
Jobn Marſpall. 
Robert Gerrard. 
Jaſper Brydon. 
Thomas King. 


Caſes may be had gratis, and donations are taken 
in at the Royal Exchange Coffee-Houſe in Thread- 
needle-Street ; at Lloyd's Coffee-Houſe in Lombard. 

Street; at St. Dunftan's Coffee-houſe in Fleet-Street ; 
at Mr, Say's, Printer in Newgate-Street; and at 
Mr. Francis Raberts's in Aldermanbury Poſtern, wha 
is appointed Treaſurer for carrying on the pre» 


Feb. Sth. 1753. Virtus Hall, one of the women ſworn to 
by Elizabeth Canning, made a confeſſion before the 


worſhipful Juſtice Fielding. 


Paragraph from the London Daily Advertiſer of Wed- 
neſday Jan. 31. 


On Monday night the young woman, who was adver - 
tiſed as left in Hound/ditch on New Year's day laſt, about 
nine in the evening, came home to her mother, who lives 
in Aldermanbury Poftern, and gave the following extraor- 
dinary account of her being forced away and detained. 

She had been at Sa/rpetre Bank, near Roſemary-laxe, to 

| | ſee 
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Wells Juggefted, though only from their own 
brains, but they were ſure that her houſe 

was the ſeene of all this villany. Here all 
doubt and reaſon took their flight, and 
left nothing to dire& the conduct of thoſe 
well-meaning /ub/tantial - tradeſmen, but 
paſſion and enthuſiaſm. 

To confirm their belief of what they 
no longer doubted, thoſe who knew any 
thing of Wells's houſe or its ſituation, aſk- 
ed her queſtions concerning it; to which, 
as ſhe might plainly perceive they were 


ſee her uncle and aunt, who came with her as far as Hounad(. 
ditch in her way home, where ſhe defired them to return, 
She went from thence into Moorfie/ds by Bethlebem-aball, 
as the nigheſt way home; there ſhe was met and attacked 
by two fellows, who pulled off her hat and gown, cut off 
her apron, then gagged her, and threatened her with bit- 
ter imprecations if ſhe cried out to cut her throat. They 
then forcibly carried, her to Enfie/4, to a houſe kept by 
one mother Wells, near the Naßb by the ten mile ſtone, 
which place they reached about four o'clock in the morn- 
ing. The fellows left her in that houſe, and ſhe has not 
ſeen them ſince. The woman of the houſe immediately 
cut off her ſtays with her own hands, and with the horrid- 
eſt execrations forced her into a room, where ſhe was 
kept upon bread and water. She broke her way through 
a window almoſt naked, and in that wretched condition 
came h me. She left ſeveral unhappy young women in 
the houſe, whoſe misfortune ſhe has provicentially eſcaped. 


aſked 
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aſked with à friendly intention, and 
not with any deſign to entrap her, ſhe 
always anſwered, Ves. By which means 
ſhe might poſſibly have been furniſhed 
with ſome little knowledge of what ſhe 
was before totally ignorant; and her 
neighbours, like -the boobies who go-ta 
aſtrologers, 'were amazed to hear her re- 
late in the afternoon, what their queſti- 
ons had taught her in the morning. This 
method of proceeding is not only natural 
and probable, which is all I require of it, 
but it likewiſe appears, by ſeveral paſſages 
in their accounts, to have been actually 
their method. I ed her, ſays'Mr. Scarrat, 
his depoſition at the Old Bailey, i ſhe per- 
ceived a tanner s houſe near, ſhe ſaid fhe bes. 
lieved there was. '\1 only mention this to 
ſhew how./ eaſy' it would be to account 
for her giving ſome particulars relating 
to a place which ſhe never was near, even 
before ſhe was carried down to it, in caſe 
ſhe had given any ſuch particulars; 
which it however does not appear ſhe 
did, by any thing that her friends have 
| yet 


COT * 
yet publiſhed, or that they lay'd before the 


Jury. 
However, her comphllicnate neigh- 
bours thus heated and perſuaded upon 
their own evidence of the guilt of Well,, 
and the truth of Canning's ſtory, pon 
the Wedneſday morning, hurried away 
the poor creature to repeat it all, before 
Ar. Chitty the fitting alderman, in order 
to the proſecution of Wells and her gang; 
or the defraying of which a n ption 
was ſet on foot. 
On Thurſday morning they hy out, Can- 

ning, her mother and other two women, in 
à coach; and ſeveral of their neighbours on 
horſeback, to examine into the affair, and 
to apprehend the criminals, And now it 
will appear how little Canning was ac- 
quainted with her month's abode. For 
elthough Mr. Adamſon was ſo good natur- 
ed as to be there an hour or an hour and a 
half before the coach arrived; and having 
feen the room rode back to aſt Canning ſe- 
veral queſtions concerning it. which 
were no doubt aſked and anſwered in the 
8 manner 
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manner I have already mentioned. Yet, 
mtwith/anding all bis queſtions. ſhe was, ſo 
ignorant, that after being ſeated ſome time 
on. the dreſſer-of the kitchen. into. which. the 
room opened, which ſhe has, fince ſworn. to 
be the place of her confinement, yet ſhe never 
ſaid, That is tbe room. But, as Mr. Adam. 
en goes on to depoſe, after bauing been 
carried up (through a paſſage) i examing 
the houſe, ſhe ſaid none of the rooms ſhe bad 
ſeen was the room in which ſhe was. confined, 
Then I aſked if there were any other-rooms; 
they ſaid, yes; out of the kitchen (I had be- 
fore been in it, but did not ſay ſo then, bes 
cauſe I had a. mind to ſee if ſde knew:it} 
We had her up into it. She ſaid, This is the 
ſame room in which. I was, but here it mare 
hay, &c. * 
In all the depoſitions of the neigh- 
bours, beſides an extreme eagerneſs; and 
impatience to communicate their on per- 
ſuaſion, there appears great credulity and 
ſimplicity, particularly in this of Adamſon, 
who certainly did not mean to inſtruct 
* See the Seſhons Paper, p. 114. 
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Canning by his returning back to meet 
her; for if he had meant that, he would 
not only have aſked her if the room had 
any hay in it, or a chi mney in the cor- 
ner; but he would have aſked her if it 
did not go out of the kitchen; by which 
he would have ſaved her the fatigue of 
ſearching through all the rooms on the 
other ſide of the paſſage, and of letting 
herſelf be ſtupidly dragg'd up to the gar- 
rets to find the window through which 
ſhe made her eſcape, in hopes all the 
while of ſeeing a room with hay in it, of 
which ſhe had received the hint upon the 
road; and by that ſingle queſtion, con- 
cerning the door, would have enabled her 
to point to it as ſoon as ever ſhe entered 
the kitchen, 

In ſhort, my Lord, it does not acer 
diſtinctly from any of the evidence pro- 
duced at the Old Bailey, that Canning 
knew any thing at all of this room till 
ſhe was led into it by Mr. Adamſon; but 
that it was then, for the firſt time, ſhe 


was furniſhed with the knowledge of 
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thoſe particulars, which ſhe afterwards 
put into her depoſition, before the juſtices, 
and the jury, at the trial. Such as he 
hay, the chimney in the corner, the door 
out of the kitchen, the ſaddle, the ba- 
ſon, and the tobacco mould; and of eve- 
ry thing but the fugg, which, I ſuppoſe; 
is to be found in every houſe upon the 
road, and ſeems to be the only mark, be⸗ 
ſides ſome plaiſter being broken off from the 
outfide of the window, by which Mr. Adam- 
ſon was directed to chuſe this room in pre- 
ference to the reſt. | 

There has hitherto appeared no con- 
trivance or romantic genius in Canning; 
nor has there appeared any occaſion for 
genius, in order to deceive men who had 
ſuch an appetite for being deceived. 

The people of the houſe being brought before 
ber, ſbe pitched upon Mary Squires, on 
account of her ſuperior age and uglineſs, 
for the miſtreſs of the bawdy-houſe, who had 
in the miſtreſs- like manner ſhe related cut off 
ber flays x. Hereupcn ſbe and the reſt of 


* See the paragraph from the London Daily Advertiſer 
before inſerted. ' D Wells's 
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Wells's family were put into à cart and car- 
ried in triumph before Juſtice Tyſhmaker, 


wb, upon the oath of Canning, and the con- 


curring teſtimony of her friends, e 
Squires and Wells to priſon. . 

And here, ſeeing nothing worſe than 
human weakneſs and folly in the whole 
proceeding, I cannot forbear extending my 
tenderneſs to the poor creature whoſe 
falſhood I am endeavouring to detect; and 
do not ſee, when thus detected, that ſhe 


haas been guilty of the blackeft, moſt premedi- 


tated, and audacious perjury, levelled againſt 
the lives of ſeveral innocent perſons, as Mr, 
Fielding would repreſent it. There does 
not appear any thing premeditated or even 
voluntary in any of the proceedings of 
Canning againſt Squires and her compa- 
nions. We ſee only a lie calculated with- 
out the leaſt view beyond that of excuſing 
herſelf at a time when her conduct ſtood 
greatly in need of an excuſe. All that 
followed was entirely owing to the incon- 
ſiderate zeal of her friends, which muſt 


at firſt have given her infinite comfort, by 
relieving 
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relieving her out of a deſperate plunge; and 
which ſhe durſt not- afterwards check, by 
not concurring with them in all their in- 
ventions, for fear of throwing her affairs 
back into that ſuſpicious ſtate out of which 
their warmth had drawn them. 80 that, 
by an unayoidable train, ſhe was, in a man- 
ner, forced to confirm by perjury that lie 
which ſhe had been forced to make. I ſay 
forced; for in caſes where an affirmation 
or oath is offered, manifeſtly to acquit the 
perſon who makes it of ſome ſuppoſed 
guilt, it can never be reckoned voluntary; 
and is far from being ſo in the eye of the 
law, which has ever that tender regard to 
the ſouls of men, as not to allow an oath 
to be adminiſtered to thoſe, who are ſuſ- 
pected, from a regard to their own lives 
or characters, to be under any ſuch temp- 
tation of perjuring themſelves. 

Upon the 6th of February Mr. Fielding, 
at the earneſt defire of Mr. Salt the attorney, 
undertook to examine into the affair. And 
next day Canning was brought before him, 
| with ber information ready drawn up by 
: D 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Salt, to which ſhe ſwore and put her 
mark in his preſence *, _ 

But Mr. Salt, being a lawyer, knew that 
the law required two witneſlss in order to 
condemn any perſon of a capital offence . 
So @ warrant was iſſued to apprehend Virtue 
Hall, who, upon the 13th, after ſome hours 
of proper management, was brought into 


_ * See Mr. Fielding's pamphlet, page 32, &c. 

. + Previous to this examination of the 13th, which is all 
tranſcribed out of Mr. Fielding s Pamphlet, there appear: 
to have been one on the 8th, which has not fallen under 
the notice of the Author of this letter, nor mentioned by 
Mr, Fielding, tho' we learn it from the poſtſcript to the 
caſe of Elizabeth Canning already inſerted, and from the 
following paragraph in the Public Advertiſer of Friday the 
gth of February. 

On Wedneſday laſt, at the earneſt defire of the Proſe- 
cutor, Mr. Juſtice Fie/ding undertook to examine into the 
robbery of the girl, who, in the beginning of January laſt, 
after having been robbed in Moor-fields, was carried by 
two men to a houſe in Enfie/d-Marf, where ſhe was ſtript 
of her ſtays, and then confined in a miſerable room near 
a month, with no other ſuſtenance than a quartern loaf and 
a pitcher of water. On Thurſday evening a girl who lived 
in the houſe, and who was apprehended by a warrant from 
the Juſtice, was brought before him, and was under exa- 
mination from ſix till twelve at Night; when, after many 
bard firuggles and flout denials of the truth, ſhe at length 
confeſſed the whole; by which means it is not doubted, 
But that all the actors of that cruel ſcene will be —_ 
to the fate they deſerve. | 

Ii 
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Juſtice Fielding's preſence, in tears ani in a 
trembling condition, Upon this he endeavoured 
to comfort her, ſaying ; Child, you need not be 
under any fear or apprehenfion, for if you 
will tell us the whole truth of the affair, I 
will give you my word and honour, as far as 
it is in my power, to protect you. She an- 
ſwered, ſhe would tell the whole truth. But, 
altho" the Fuſtice continued to examine her in 
the kindeft manner, ſhe was guilty of ſo many 
prevarications and contradittions, that he told 
her he would examine her no longer, and would 
leave her to fland or fall by the evidence againſt 
her; and, at the ſame time adviſed Mr. Salt 
to proſecute her as a felon, together with the 
&ypſy woman. Upon hearing that ſhe was to 
be proſecuted as a felon, and that her life 
was to be left to the evidence of perſons, 
who ſhe muſt think actuated either by the 
higheſt degree of madneſs or wickedneſs ; 
ſhe thought it was better to truſt to Juſtice 
Fielding's word of honour than their evi- 
dence; and ſaid ſhe would tell the whole truth. 
So after aſking her a few queſtions, which he 
Jays ſhe anſwered with more appearance of 
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truth than ſhe bad done before, he ſent her out 
with Mr. Salt the attorney, who in two hours 
returned with an information in writing, to 
which ſhe ſwore and ſet her mark | ſore 
Juſtice Fielding. 
That I may not trouble your Lande 
| ſhip with any repetitions, I ſhall refer 
my remarks upon the evidence of Vir- 
tue Hall, till things come before the 
Old Bailey: and ſhall only ſay here, that 
it was no other than what, bating the 
ſtile, ſhe might have made, without the 
help of Mr Salt; being only a repetition 
of the few circumſtances, before related 
by Canning; and which had been, for a 
fortnight preceding, the converſation of 
every alchouſe within the bills of mor- 
tality. 
That Juſtice Tyſbmaker and Juſtice Field- 
ing might be miſled by the ſimple manner of 
Canning is very poſlible. It is likewiſe poſſi- 
ble, that thoſe who cenſure them for it at this 
time, cenſure them improperly, by being 
acquainted with circumſtances, relating ta 
the affair, unknown to thoſe magiſtrates. 
7 
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The Event has abundantly juſtified their 
conduct; ſince, whether the ſtory turns out 
to be true or falſe, the appearances which 
are thought ſufficient, in a court of juſtice 
ſo fair and ſo merciful as the Ol Bailey, to 
condemm the accuſed, muſt be more than 
' ſufficient to take off any cenſure from a 

Juſtice of peace for the commitment. 

Let us therefore proceed to the trial, 
where your Lordſhip will fee a degree of 
careleſsneſs, which cannot be acconnted 
for upon any other principle but the force 
of prepoſſeſſion; which ſerved thoſe con- 
cerned as an iNWARD EVIDENCE of the 
gypſy's guilt, and made them think any 
enquiry needleſs, farther than the meer 
forms of law required. | 

And yet, perhaps the Old Bailey never 
ſaw a trial where there were, prima facie, 
more circumſtances to render the accuſa- 
tion ſuſpicious. For beſides the number- 
leſs improbabilities that appear to the dull- 
eſt and moſt ignorant in the relation of 
the accuſer; there appear, at the firſt hear- 
ing of the two evidences, Canning and 

D 4 Hall, 
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Hall, who join in a pretended proof of the 
principal facts, circumſtances that ought 
to bring their teſtimony into ſuſpicion, 


and which it required ſome Prins and de- 
ſtioning to remove. 
I bere is, in the firſt place, an agree 
ment and a diſagreement in their relations, 
which are of a quite contrary nature to 
the agreement and diſagreement, which 
are ever known to exiſt in relations honeſtly 
given by different perſons concerning the 
ſame tranſaction. For in accounts that 
are delivered with truth by two different 
perſons concerning the ſame affair, there 
will be different circumſtances conſtantly 
told by the different perſons, according as 
their different memories and apprehenſions 
ſuggeſt them to the relators; but when 
the ſame facts occur to the relators, there 
never is, or can be, any thing material in 
the different manner of relating them. 
In the Depoſitions of Canning and 
Hall the direct contrary appears. For 
Hall has not added one original cir- 
cumſtance from her own knowledge, 
to 
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to what had been before related by 
Canning, by which agreement ſne throws 
a glaring ſuſpicion of her evidence be- 
ing a bare repetition of what + ſhe had 
heard from: Canning: while, on the other 
hand, ſhe gives poſitive proofs of her ig- 
norance, by blundering and diſagreement, 
in the manner of relating thoſe circum- 
ſtances of which Canning had given her 
the hint. Particularly as to the time of 
bringing in the water-jugg. - : ; 

The. doubts ariſing from theſe . agree- 
ments and diſagreements were very natu- 
ral and obvious, and certainly required 
much ſcrutiny. There were accordingly 
ſome queſtions aſked, which received. an- 
ſwers more - tending to increaſe thoſe 
doubts than to remove them. Such as, 
Did you hear any talk between them (Wells 
and Squires) after ſbe (Canning) was in 
the room? Hall. They took care I ſhould 

know but little. In two other anſwers, be 
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what untomihbh for people to be part- 
ners of ſo much deliberate wickedneſs 
with ſo little Knowledge of one another. 
Being aſked tbhether ſhe had ever ſren the 
tap and ragged bed gown which Canning 
brought home with ber, and ſaid ſbe found 
in the grate, ſhe anſwered, No, ſhe never 
did. Were not theſe all proofs that her 
Knowledge went no farther than what 
Canning had taught her? | 
Hall had moreover mentioned a way 
curious circumſtance in her information 
written by Mr. Salt; that foe was the" firſt 
that miſſed Canning, which was on the Mell. 
neſclay, two nights and a complete day, after 
ſhe had eſcaped; and this ſhe repeated at the 
Old Bailey in theſe words. I was the fir 

that miſſed ber, I aſted the gipſy woman 
once whether the girl was gone, ſhe anſwered, 
what is that to you, you have no buſineſs with 
it? but durſt not go to ſee if ſhe was gone. 
VI bad, very like they would have ferved me 
fo. Yet this heap of abſurdities paſſed 
without one queſtion to make her explain 
what ſhe meant by ſaying, hr durſt not 
g9 
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go to ſee if foe was gene, when ſhe'knew 
ſhe was gone; or what elſe it was ſhe 
meant by m//mg her, and A what mans 
ner ſhe did miſs ber. 

It is impoſſible, my Lord, ber two falſe 
witneſſes to ſtand a ſeparate examination 
of ten minutes, if it is done with the leaſt 
attention; without manifeſting, by their 
_ diſagreement, their 1gnorance of what they 
pretend to know. Never was ſeparate 
examination more neceſſary than in this 
caſe, and yet, ſo far from employing it, 
thoſe queſtions were not aſked which their 
actual diſagreement ſeemed to call aloud 
for, As for inſtance, It was ſworn, with 
great prolixity, by Virtue Hall, that For- 
tune Natus and bis wife had lain con- 
flantly in the kitchen for eleven weeks be- 
fore Canning's eſtape, In another place Fe 
ſwears that on the ad of January, af 4 in 
the morning, when Canning was brought 
into the kitchen, where ſhe had her flays cut 
off, there were only herſelf, and the other 
three women, Squires, Wells, and Wells's 
daughter. Was it not a moſt natural 
queſtion 
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queſtion to have aſked, where Fortune 
Natus and his wife lay that night, ſince 
it is plain they were neither 1 in the kitchen 
nor the hay loft? | | 

One would imagine it was owing to 
rang hurry and ſcarcity of time that 
_ thoſe queries were neglected. But that 
does not appear to have been entirely the 
caſe; for IJ have counted in the Seſſions 
paper at leaſt fix queſtions put to Can- 
ning and Hall that tend abſolutely to 
nothing. Such as, | aſking at each of 
them, How they called the place they put 
Canning into, &c. 

Another great inaccuracy to be obſerv'd 
in this examination, is; when proper and 
conducive queſtions were put, ſuffering 
the witneſs to return anſwers not at all 
relative to them. As, for inſtance, when 
the court aſked Mr. Adamſon, Did any of 
the people ſeem unwilling to be inſpetled? 
He anſwered, Yes, they were unwilling to 
be fp d. And then went on with his 
former narration. But their being un- 
willing to be flop'd, was no more an an- 
{wa 
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' ſwer to the queſtion that was aſſe d, than 
if he had ſaid, they were unwilling to be 
hang d. And yet there the queſtion dropt. 
But the moſt inaccurate part of all the 
examination, and what tended chiefly to 
miſlead the court, was when the examiners 
were contented with general and ambi- 
guous anſwers, by which they were made 
to underſtand much more than the wit- 
neſſes meant; who, it is believed, did not 
mean to deceive them. This is plainly the 
caſe in the depoſition of John M intlebury, 
who being aſk d, Have you heard the evi- 
dince ſhe (Canning) has given in court? 
John Wintlebury. I have : She gave the 

fame account, but not ſo fully that night as 
ſhe did before the fitting Alderman, on the 
Wedneſday after ; but all agrees with what 
ſhe ſaid bere. | | 

R. Scarrat likewiſe anſwers to the ſame 
queſtion. I alſo heard E. Canning examin- 
ed before the fitting Alderman, She gave the 
ſame account ſhe has done here. 

Theſe two witneſſes ſeemed to ſay ſome- 
thing very ſatisfactory to the court; but, 
if 
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if they had been made to explain. them. 


ſelxes, it would have all vaniſhed away. 
For they, by this general anſwer, meant 
no more than that what ſhe ſaid before 
Mr. Chitty, the fitting Alderman, did not 
contradict her evidence before the jury; 
but the court. certainly underſtood by it, 
that ſhe had given as full an evidence 
then, with regard to particulars, as ſhe 
did at the Old-Bazley, This ambiguity, 
which I dare ſay helped very much to 
forward the belief of Canning's ſtory, and 
the Gipſy's condemnation, would have 
been eaſily removed, by aſking the follow. 
ing queſtions. 

Did Canning, when before the ſittin 8 
Alderman, give any particular deſcription 
of the room in which ſhe had been 
confined ? 

Did ſhe mention any hay being in it? 

Did ſhe deſcribe a chimney in the corner? 

Did ſhe mention any other furniture be- 
ſides the jugg ? 

Did ſhe mention the ſaddle and the 
baſon ? 


Did 
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Did ſhe mention the tobacco mould; 
which, being of ſo particular a nature, 
would have been ſufficient in itſelf to have 
proved her having been inthe room, where. 
it was afterwards found? 

Did ſhe deſcribe the ſtairs, as being on 
the infide of the door, and the door open- 
ing into the kitchen ? | 

Did ſhe ſay, the woman that cut her 
ſtays took the knife out of the drawer 
of the dreſſer ? 

If theſe queſtions had been aſked, there 
is no reaſon to believe but that they 
would have been all anſwer'd in the ne- 
gative, altho' the witneſſes ſeem'd, in their 
general anſwer, to affirm them all, by 
miſtaking the intention of the court, It 
would have then appear'd, that Canning, 
in ſwearing to all theſe particularities, in 
court, and before the juſtices, had ſworn 
to what ſhe did not know till the day 
after ſhe was before the ſitting Alderman ; 
and that, conſequently, her ſtory, if it was 
not proved falſe, was, at leaſt, proved to 
have no ſopport from external circum- 
I {tances ; 


of Canning's relation the various ſteps 
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ſtances; aa thati it reſted barely upon her 
own oath and that of Virtue Hall, the 
nature of which has been already explain- 


ed. But the queſtions, as above, not being 


aſked, the fact was thought to be prov'd, 
and the poor gipſy condemn'd to death, 
The evidence fact, as Mr. Fielding 


very juſtly obſerves, is alone ſafely to be 


depended on, as it is alone incapable of a lie. 
And yet, it was fo far from being regard- 


ed in this trial, that, tho' it never ap- 


pear d ſtronger upon any occaſion than 


againſt Canning, the poor wretch Squires 


would have been long ago hang'd; if that 
ſentence, which no evidentia rei were caps 
able of reſpiting, had not been reſpited by 


the oath of an acknowledged perjurer : 


Of ſuch weight is perſonal authority, in 
oppoſition to reaſon and experience. Such 
is the credit of oaths, in this land o* 
perjury. 

Thus, my Lord, I have run over, in 
as few words as I could, the principal 
circumſtances that mark the incredibility 


by 
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1 
by. which it acquir'd credit; and ſome of 
moſt obvious omiſſions, which prevent- 
4 thoſe falſhoods and miſtakes from being 
detected, at the trial. And, I muſt own, 
that, altho I am not at all fond of writing, 
J was glad that your curioſity furniſhed 
me with an opportunity of writing upon 
this ſubject to your Lordſhip, to whom J 
am bound by many ties of duty and af- 
fection. For this is not barely an en- 
quiry concerning a pair of old ſtays, or 
[the bad diet of a ſervant wench ; nor 
about the life of an old gipſy (tho no man 
ought to think himſelf too great to intereſt 
himſelf in the diſtreſſes of the meaneſt) 
but it is an enquiry of a much more in- 
tereſting kind: no leſs than an enquiry 
into the nature "of © moral evidence, the 
axis upon which all human affairs turn, 
and of which the true knowledge is of the 
greateſt uſe to perſons of all ranks; » and 
is doubly neceſſary to one of your Lord- 
thip's high ſtation; as you not only require 
it for the conduct of your own peculiar con- 
cerns, but muſt make uſe of it likewiſe in 


(5) 
difpoſing of the property, and ſometimes 
of the lives of your fellow ſubjects, as a 
member of that high eourt of judicature, in 
which your hoble birth will ſoon entitle you 
to A ſeat. It is for this reaſon, L have been 
Slad ef an opening te communicate. to 
you What my years and experience have 
Furniſhed ' me with upon this fubjeR; 
and wiſh, that ome. more able! pen 
would undertake the ſame taſk for tie 
publick; Which, if I may gueſs by the 
foregoing tranſaction, ſtands HY in 
need of ſome inſtruction. 

And indeed, by tlie free and happy con- 
ſtitution of our country, it ſa liappens, 
that the loweſt man in it may be dall d 
upon, as a jury- man, to decide in mat» 
ters that immediately concern the lives 
and goods of his fellow ſubjects; Where 
an ignorance in examining and weighing 
the evidence brought before him, may be 
attended with very fatal conſequences to 
others, and of future uneaſineſs of mind 
to himſelf; as might have happen d to the 
twelve well meaning men who coridemn'd 
| Squires ; 
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Sguirei 3 had it not pleaſed. God, by un⸗ 
expected means, to prevent the crecution 
of the ſentence. 7 

In ſhort, my Lord, the i ex- 
cept in thoſe caſes, which come before the 
court of Chancery, and the houſe of Peers, 
are the ſole Jupges of the lives and pro- 
perties of Engliſhmen. That I may ſhew 
you this in the ſtrongeſt light, it will nat 
be improper to give you a detail of 
thoſe perſonages that compoſe an Engliſh 
court of juſtice ; ſuch as they are in Fact, 
and ftripp'd of the common 4vords in 
which they are diſguiſed. | 

There is firſt the ProsECUTOR, and 
CRIMINAL, or, as they are called in caſes 
of meum & tuum, the PLAINTIFF and DE- 
FENDANT, Next there are the ſworn 
Jupoxs of the trial or cauſe, who are call- 
ed the jury, compoſed of diſintereſted men 
of unblemithed characters. All the reſt of 
the perſonages, though called by various 
names, are only, in Vall, different kinds 
of EVIDENCES, 


KY Furſt 


| 44 
1 Fut there are thoſe who are! called in 
common language the Exibzbczs or 
WITVESss Ts; who are ſuppoſed tu be dif. 
intereſted; and relate, upon oath, what theß 
know, concerning the relation vchich the 
criminal, or defendant; bears to the fact 
of which he is accuſ ed. 
The ſecond ſort of Ev IDR go by 
"the name of council, who. are to inform 
the aforeſaid Jup os or Jury: men, what 
| they know, concerning the relatian:in which 
| the fact ſtands to the laws of che Jand. 
But this ſort of EvIDN CE differs ex- 
| tremely from the firſt, inaſmuch as they do 
| not deliver their evidence upon oath, and 
ſo far from being diſintereſted, are pro- 
feſſedly SUuBoRNED, or as they term it 
fee d. Their veracity has therefore no ſort 
of ſtreſs laid upon it, which gives riſe to 
A third fort of EvibE Nc, commonly 
called the judge, not from any power of 
deciding, which is lodged ſolely in thoſe 
twelve Jupces, whoſe verdict is definitive 
and uncontroulable; but from his ſitting 
in the high place where actual 
judges 
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judges fit in other countries. And is 
perhaps for this reaſon ſometimes called 
the bench. This ſort of Eviptxce is like 
the ſecond, well learned in the law, but 
differs from them, in having taken an oath 
to be honeſt; and is, by his ſituation 
in life, out of ſuſpicion of being ſaborned. 
His office is, to give true evidence con- 
cerning the relation which the laws of the 
land bear to the crime of which the par- 
ty is accuſed; and to prevent the FEED 
EvIDENCES from deceiving the twelve 
Jopoxs, by laying falſhoods concerning 
thoſe laws before them. An Engliſh judge 
may be juſtly conſidered as à living Cpus 
juris, publiſhed by authority, for tlie uſe 
of the unlearned; which needs no index, 
but opens of itſelf, wherever it is neceſſa- 
ry, and is, * every occaſion, its own 
commentary. | wy 

I have indeed heard from ſome of the 
gentlemen of Weſtminſter-hall, that jury- 
men are judges of fa#, but not of lau. 
A diſtinction, ſuch as one often meets 


* wich 


(54) | 
with amongſt the learned, without a dif- 


ference; ſince there is no queſtion can 


ariſe concerning law, or concerning any 
thing elſe that has a real exiſtence, which 
is not a queſtion concerning matter of 


fact: ſo that, if it is the office of jury- 
men to be judges of fact, their office is to 


judge of every thing which is the proper 
object of the human underſtanding. This 


is not only plain to abſtract reaſoners, but 
is obvious to the common ſenſe of man- 


kind; and is, notwithſtanding the learn- 


„ing of the learned, the actual practice of 
our courts of juſtice, where jurymen eve- 
ry day give a peremptory deciſion con- 
cerning the cauſes that come before them; 
and acquit or condemn, without thinking 
themſelves obliged to account for the 
grounds of their determination. 

This being fairly the caſe, it extremely 
behoveth every man who may be called 
upon to fit in judgment, that 1s every 
Engliſhman, to make himſelf well ac- 
quainted with the nature of evidence; how 

14 to 


= | 
to weigh one thing againſt another, and 
to diſtinguiſh the true from the counter- 
feit. For my own part, altho' I ſhall al- 
ways look upon a trial by juries ag the 
great bulwark of our Political liberty; yet, 


in the preſent ſtate of ignorance, credi — 
1 


and irregular method of enquiry, 
ſhould be extremely fearful of my life and 
character, if I were accuſed of a capital of- 
fence; and ſhould, by no means, think my 
innocence a ſufficient protection. 
It was formerly ordained, for the ſecu- 
rity of the accuſed perſon, that there 
ſhould. be the oaths of two credible wit- 
neſſes againſt him, before he could be 
legally condemned. From hence, by a 
moſt abſurd concluſion, it is preſumed 
that the oaths of two perſons are a ſuffi- 
cient proof of the truth of any faR, be it 
ever ſo unaccountahle; ſo that if a man is 
accuſed of murdering another upon a cer- 
tain day, and then by way of concealment, 
eating him up, at a meal, (a fact unca- 
pable of proof from any human teſtimo- 


Ny, 
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ny, becauſe | it will. always be more likely 
that any number of men ſhould be de- 
ceived, © or have an intention of deceiving, 
chan that ſuch a thing ſhould have really 
happened) yet if this is ſworn to, by two 
perſons of unimpeached characters, the 
jury is bound in conſcience to bring him in 
guilty; and nothing can fave him, unleſs, 
by fair or foul means, he can bring two 
| other perſons from Plymouth or Coventry, 

to ſwear an alibi, and that they ſmoaked a 

pipe, or played at whiſt with hin upon 

the Day mentioned. | 
Jo prevent this abſurd method of pro- 
ceedin g. and the cruel conſequences attend- 
ing it, it & incumbent on the learned, who 
know the rules of probability, to divulge 
all thoſe rules to the public, and eſpecially 
to explain more fully, and enforce the 
principle with which I ſet out in the 
beginning of this letter, that no evidence 
is to be received in proof of any fact, 
unleſi its weight is flriftly conformable to 
the improbability of the fact it means to prove. 
TE” But 


(371 
But no perſon who is in the leaſt ac- 
quainted with the preſent or paſt times, 
or has made any obſervations on men and 
manners, will urge: That it is a very unu- 
ſual thing to find human teſtimony falſe, 
OT that it is very impr obable it ſhould 
turn out to be ſo; therefore human teſti- 
mony is never to be urged in ſupport of 
any fact that 18, . a certain n 
8 

It is the want of havi ng _ acq uaint- 
A with this, which has occaſion d thoſe, who 
have reaſon d in favour of Canning, to fall 
into an error. They have thought it ſuf- 
ficient, if they could find poflible means of 
accounting for ſome one, out of the great 
number of improbabilities related by her; 
or of finding evidence, of weight ſuffici- 
ent to over-balance it. But they have 
never confider'd; that when the number of 
thoſe improbabilities is very great, their 
accumulation amounts to ſomething ſo 
near to an impoſſibility, that it may 
juſtly, 1 in common language, be ſo called. 
A man 
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A man whs tells us, chat he ſaw twenty 


aces thrown at one throw, by twenty fair 
dice, may perhaps, if his character is 
good, gain eredit; but if he tells us, that 
he ſau / the ſame throw repeated twenty 
times running, there is no man of ſenſe, 


who will ſeruple to pronounce, that there 
was falſhood, either in the dice, or the 


ſtory teller. 

Thus, my Lord, I have run through 
all, that at preſent occurs to me worth 
mentioning en this affair; and I dare 
ſay, have intruded much longer on your 
patience, than you expected. I can make 
no other apology for it, but reminding 
you, that it is always dangerous to fet an 
old man a tattling : and, as George Dandin 
21 vous Faves voulu; ſo you muſt take 

the conſequenee. 

Every thing — ſettled with regard 
to my nephew's commiſſion, in which 1 
have received great aſſiſtance from Lord 
m————, A intend, on Wedneſday, to ac- 


company him as far as St, Albans, on 
his 


- LJ 
his way to Holy-Head, and ſhall next 
day ſet out for your Lordſhip and my 
charge, from which I have been too long 
abſent, and am, with the greateſt reſpect 
and affection, | 


My Loxp, 


Your Lordſhip's, &c. 


Lonpox, May 15 
1753 
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Naturalizationof Foreigners: 


MONGST the various productions 
with which the paſt time has enlighten- 
ed the preſent,” there are none which may be 
more ſafely relied on than thoſe anonymous 
pieces which go by the name of Proverbs. We 
find that nonſenſe of every kind is received with 
applauſe, when it happens to drop from what 
is called a great Name; and that it is ſometimes, 
on the ſame account, tranſmitted from age to 
age, like the toe-nail-parings of St. NicoLas, 
with religious veneration and aſtoniſhment. But 
thoſe proverbial maxims, not being able to tell 
who was their fire, and pretending to no rank, 
but what their own merit procures them, could 
not poſſibly have ſupported their credit fo long 
in the world, if experience, from which they 
originally ſprung, had not been conſtantly ready 
to atteſt their veracity. They are the true philo- 
ſophy of the vulgar; and are extremely uſeful 
h B in 
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in the conduct of private life. In this reſpec, 
THE voICE OF THE PEOPLE may be ſaid to 
be Tux voice or Gop; but in no other: 
for, if ever that ſaying is meant to recommend 
the opinions of the vulgar in matters of more 
general conſequence, there are few common ſay- 
ings ſo untrue. The buſineſs of the bulk of 
mankind is not to think, but to act, each in his 
own little ſphere, and for his own little pur 
ſes ; and this he may do, very completely, with- 
out much reflection, by the force of habit alone: 
leaving the conduct of the whole to the few of 
a more extended way of thinking; or to the 
great Conductor of the univerſe, according to 
that more than vulgar proverb, EveRY MAN 
FOR HIMSELF, AND, Gon FOR us ALL. 

A HABERDASHER of ſmall ware, for in- 
ſtance, if he happens to be but one degree above 
an idiot, knows, by the help of thoſe maxims, 
how to manage his on peculiar buſineſs to the 
encreaſe of his ſtock, and the ſecurity of his 
family, better than if he were directed by the 
beſt philoſopher of them all. He knows that 
he is to buy cheap and to ſell dear, and, for 
that purpoſe, to keep the trade in as few bands 
as poſſible, and to burn, ſink, and deſtroy all 
thoſe who take upon them to haberdaſh, 
without being free of the company; knowing, 
that though THE MORE THE MERRIER, yet, 
THE FEWER THE BETTER CHEAR, He hke- 
wiſe knows, that A PENNY SAV'D 1$ A PENNY 

GOT, 
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go, and conſequently, that in his family,-there 
is need of certain ſumptuary laws, to prevent 
himſelf from going too often to the Punch- 
houſe, or Sadler's-Wells; and his wife from 
wearing more filk gowns than the nature of 
goſſipping abſolutely requires. To preſerve the 
grandeur and dignity of his family he ſays, BRr- 
TER AN EMPTY HOUSE THAN A'BAD TENANT 3 
and from thence concludes, that it is better his 
daughters ſhould go virgins into the other world, 


With all their imperfections on their heads, 


than that they ſhould flip away to Mayr fair- 
Chapel with foot ſoldiers, or hackney-coachmen, 
and bring forth a numerous progeny to light 
lamps, or cry mackarel about the ſtreets. 
Certainly nothing can be more juſt than theſe 
maxims; and a ſteady adherence to them muſt, 
in time, procure him his deſired ten thouſand; 
make him a very reſpectable man in his ward, 
haps an alderman; and Miſs BIDpy and 
Miſs Sux Ev, beſides living in eaſe and affluence, 
may come, at the age of fifty, to be look d upon 
as very genteel fort of girls, and to be viſited by 
Sir HuMpuRtY GUTTLE's lady, and the beſt 
ladies in the lane. | 
But when my haberdaſhing friend has brought 
his wiſdom ſo far, there let him ſtop. Let him 
not, in the pride of his ſucceſs, fancy he has 
a head, and that he could make the ſtate richer, 
happier, and more. reſpectable, by the ſame 
B 2 means 
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means which he has employed to raiſe his own 
family: for the moment he applies his maxims 
to any thing out of the walls of his own houſe 
and ſhop, that moment he launches out into the 
boundleſs ocean of abſurdity. A ſtate, and a 
ſingle family in that ſtate, do not differ in mag - 
nitude only, as is generally imagined, but are 
very different in their nature, and muſt be ſome- 
times conducted and improved by means (in all 
appearance, at leaſt) directly oppoſite. This 
general propoſition, and the bad conſequences 
which have reſulted to the public for want of a 
due attention to it, may, perhaps, be the ſub- 
ject of our future enquiry. At preſent I ſhall 
only take noticeof one particular vulgarity,a con- 
ſequence of one of the foregoing maxims, which 
has always prevailed, more or leſs, in this Ifland ; 
tho', I think, of late, with more than ordinary 
noiſe; and that is, the complaint that foreigners 
are employed in England, in great numbers, to 
the prejudice of the natives. This complaint 
is not entirely confined to the waiſtcoated popu- 
lace, tho' it, no doubt, began there ; but has 
aſcended from them to others who wear coats, 
nay, laced waiſtcoats ; from theſe to hackney 
writers, whole ſentiments have been ſometimes 
drivel'd out in ſenatorial ſpeeches. 

An attempt, indeed, has been made to diſ- 
countenance this narrow and injudiciouſly ſelfiſh 
ſpirit, by bringing in a bill giving the rights of 
Britich ſubjccts to all thoſe, wherever they may 
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happen to be born, who are willing to make a 
part of our happy conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, But it pleaſed not the million, and was 
thrown out, for reaſons. which would be very 
entertaining, if they could be all collected and 
compared together. What,” fays a fox-hunt- 
ing ſquire, would you let in an inundation 
of beggars upon us, without art or induſtry, to 
become an additional burden to the poor 's-rate, 
already too heavy for our ſhoulders?” © There 
ſpoke the tongue of an angel,” ſays his taylor : 
* Good, your honour, ſtand by 01d England, 
and don't encourage any more of thoſe vaga- 
bonds to come over; for we have but too many 
of them already to take the bread out of our 
mouths.” Haw is it poſſible to reconcile theſe 
two opinions concerning foreigners, fo oppoſite, 
and yet ſo common in the mouths of thoſe who 
are willing to exclude them? One repreſents 
them as ſo. many idle drones, that fatten upon 
the labours of the reſt: the other, as ſo into- 
lerably buſy as not to ſuffer any body to be em- 
ployed but themſelves. 

If experience may be allowed to decide in this 
matter, the taylor's reaſon will alone be found 


to e even the appearance of foundation; and 


hence ariſe moſt of the complaints of the vulgar; 
It is certainly true that foreigners are apt to take 
the bread out of ſome mouths. But out of 
whoſe mouths ? The mouths of the proud, the 
idle, the ignorant, and the debauched. And are 
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we, for the clamours of ſuch, to deprive the 
nation of the great advantage which muſt ac- 
crue to it, from the acceſſion of fo many ſkil. 
ful and induſtrious hands, which the hopes of 
living better than in their own countries, daily 
brings over to us? Neither are thoſe com- 
plaints, mean as they are, in general, well 
founded, For thoſe very grumblers owe part of 
the little bread they enjoy, to the general wealth, 
which the induſtry of foreigners has brought in- 
to their country. I ſhould be glad to know 
what fort of a figure this iſland would make, if 
it were to refund to the continent all thoſe whoſe 
names ſhew them to be of foreign extraction. 
Let it refund their own to the Saxons, Danes, 
Normans, French and Germans, and, I believe, 
there are few of the reſt who would chooſe to 
remain in it. They all, however, join in the 
common cry againſt new comers ; and yet, it is 
certain, that the anceſtors of one half of them 
were once ſtrangers ; and there is as little doubt 
that the poſterity of thoſe, who are now ſtran- 
gers, will, in a very ſhort time, call themſelves 
Engliſhmen ; and may perhaps, like the reſt, 
fling dirt at their forefathers, by ſhutting the 
door, in an opprobrious manner, upon others 
who have an equal title to be admitted. He is 
an Engliſhman, and he alone, who contributes 
to enrich and defend England; and he who does 

| not, 
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not, is an Alien, if he merit not a worſe Ne - 
lation. The time may come, 
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the time may come, when the tide of proſperity 
may ebb, which ſtill flows into this happy iſland, 
and may not only carry back many of the for- 
eigners it now brings, but many of the natives 
along with them, -Would they who grumble 
at the encouragement now given to foreigners 
in England, be glad to hear that Engliſhmen 
are better fed abroad than at home, and that 
half the ſhops in Paris were occupied by them ? 
They would, undoubtedly, grieve at the news 
inſtead-of rejoicing, which they ought naturally 
to do if their preſent complaints had any thing 
rational in their foundation. 

In the year 1744, this excluſive, this perſe- 
cuting, this corporation ſpirit ſeized with great 
violence upon the Engliſh footmen, and gave a 
beginning to a ſort of hellum ſervile, in the very 
heart of this great metropolis. A ſelect com- 
mittee of thoſe gentlemen advertiſed a rendez- 
vous in the news papers, to be held at Hicghford's 
great room, in order to concert ways and means 
to oblige their maſters to turn away all their fo- 
reign ſervants. But this combination, ſo abo- 
minable, if it could have been at all ſupported, 
became next day extremely ridiculous, by the 
vigilance and courage of Juſtice px VEIL; who, 
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for the virtues, civil and military, which he 
exerted upon this occaſion, received, from his 
majeſty” s hand, the honour of knighthood. 

But, altho' this gallant and uſeful ſervice was 
| pleaſing to the ſuperior powers, the cauſe F the 
vanquiſhed did not ceaſe to be dear to many Ca- 
To's, male and female, who thought that no 
demand could be more reaſonable than for Bri- 
tiſh-born ſubjects to enjoy a monopoly of vails 
and lazineſs, by which their vails and lazineſs 
would come to be greatly encreaſed ; and there- 
by that proper equality be preſerved betwixt ma- 
ſter and ſervant, ſo eſſential to the freedom and 
independency of the Britiſh conſtitution. 

To ſhew how ill theſe good people reaſon in 
what relates to the general intereſt of their coun- 
try, let us ſuppoſe a practice eſtabliſhed the very 
reverſe of what they approve, and, that the 
faſhion of keeping foreign ſervants were carried 
ſo high as totally to exclude the natives from 
wearing liveries. It is demonſtrable that ſuch 
a faſhion; however fooliſh in its motives, would 
be attended with the greateſt advantages to Bri- 
tain. For, firſt, we ſhould have much leſs chance 
of cabals and combinations from men, who, be- 
ing brought from all corners of Europe, and 
incapable of combining under any title but the 
moſt odious and unpopular, could have no pro- 
ſpect ot relief from a corporation-fund, after a 
forfeiture of their ſervices and characters. Se- 


condly, we ſhould be much better ſerved by 
thoſe 
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thoſe who had received the early habits of ſub- 
miſſion, in countries where ſubordination is bet- 
ter eſtabliſhed, than by thoſe who think they 
degrade and debaſe the Briton, if they conde- 
ſcend to do above one third of the work for 
which they are paid. j 

Theſe, indeed, are "2 private b 
tions, whoſe truth cannot be abſolutely aſcer- 
tained without a greater number of experiments 
than any body will ever take the pains of col- 
letting. But tho the advantage or diſadvantage 
to private families, ariſing from ſuch a faſhion, 
ſhould be till a ſubje& of diſpute, the advan- 
tage, with regard to the public, will hear no 
controverſy. 

For the high wages and vails would draw 
young men enough from all quarters of the 
world, to fall ever ſo many liveries; and, when 
one race of thoſe men extinguiſhed, the laws, 
which faſhion and conveniency — eſtabliſhed, 
requiring celibacy from footmen almoſt as much 
as from dominicans, they would be recruited 
freſh and freſh every day by new comers from 
abroad. Let thoſe who alk of their country, 
for once think what benefits would ariſe to it 
from ſuch an extraneous aid, Let them think 
how many thouſands of able-bodied young men 
would be preſerved to the farms and manufac- 
turing towns, who now come in ſhoals to Lon- 
don, upon the proſpect of living there in a lux- 
urious and lazy manner. Let them think how 

many 
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many would be {pared to encreaſe the national 
riches by commerce, and the national glory by 
arms, Who now, for want of worſe hands, loiter 
away their youth in the halls and kitchens of 
the rich. Theſe patriots ſurely are not afraid 
that the price of labour will become ſo low to 
the farmer, that he will be enabled to pay too 
much rent, and export too much corn to foreig 
markets. They cannot be afraid that the =o 
of labour will become fo low to the m 0 
rer, that he will be enabled to export hi 
cloth too cheap to Turkey, and by that means 
ſupplant the French, — have almoſt entirely 
deprixed us of that branch of commerce. But 
if theſe are not their fears, it is hard to ſay what 
they are afraid of, ſince theſe are two of the 
moſt obvious conſequences attending the recep- 
tion of foreign ſervants. I know there are ſome 
who pretend that there is danger of the foreign- 
ers, ſettled amongſt us, joining in any hoſtile In- 
vaſion to conquer or diftreſs this iſland. But 
this fear, real or pretended, is ill ſupported by 
any kind of reaſoning, and leaſt of all by expe- 
rience; which, in all our inteſtine commotions, 
kept cheſe foreigners ever free from any ſuſpi- 
cion of treaſon; and has diſcovered an uncom- 
mon zcal for the defence of the government 1n 
ſuch of them as are proteſtants, for whom alone 
any public encouragement was intended. 
And what, after all, is. this public encourage- 
ment, which was propoled by a general bill of 
7 natu- 


Or FOREIGNERS. [3 


naturalization'? Nothing but the removal of t 0 

public diſcouragements, which the ignorance c 

former times had; by expreſs laws, laid upon, 
d 


foreigners, to this nation's detriment as well 
theirs. It was only meant to permit them 
tome over, ready trained, to do our work, to 
man our fleets, to pay our taxes, and to mai 
tain our poor. No,“ ſays a leading man i 
the veſtry, © that is not all; they will ex 
« likewiſe to be maintained in their turn, hen- 
« ever any of them happens to be unſitted for 
© labour, by ſickneſs or old age.” — very 
common objection, and, perhaps, we may find 
it full of ſenſe and equity; eſpecially, when we 
conſider that the pariſh could not be ſuppoſed 
to have the pleaſure of feeding, cloathing, and 
teaching them in their infancy. 

To be ſerious, there is no danger of any in- 
firm people leaving their native countries, u 
the hopes of getting a ſhare of the pitiful pit- 
tance, which is left by the pariſh officers, for 
the maintenance of the public poor. Thoſe 
who are found to leave their native countries, 
in order to ſeek their fortunes in diſtant climates, 
are not the old, the maimed, the ſick, and the 
diſtreſt; but the young, the healthy, the 
vigorous and the vain ; thoſe who have, or 
fancy they have, talents, which will give them 
a ſuperiority over the inhabitants of thole coun- 
tries to which they chuſe to migrate. The na- 


tives of every country have great advantages in 
buſineſ; 
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bufineſs over ſtrangers, ariſing from that circum- 
ſtance alone of their nativity. It is a great point 
in buſineſs to ſet out with the knowledge of the 
language and cuſtoms of the country, to enjoy 
the aſſiſtance of relations and ſchool-fellows; and 
to have cuſtomers tranſmitted by habit from 
maſter to apprentice; in all which reſpects the 
diſadvantages of foreigners can only be compen- 
fated by ſuperior {kill and induſtry. —_ 

But, fay their oppoſers, were the foreigners 
to recommend themſelves only by their ſuperior 
ſkill and induſtry, we ſhould not dare to com- 


plain; but they make themſelves acceptable to 


the rich and the giddy, by oddities and artifices, 
altogether unconnected with their callings. For 
inſtance, ſay they, we ſhall have an artiſt, who, 
though inferior in talents to ſeveral of our own 
countrymen, thall carry away the vogue from 
them all, by wearing a long beard, and look- 
ing like'a Turk, when there are twenty perſons 
ready to make oath, that he is neither better 
nor worſe than a chriftian. And is this a cauſe 
of complaint? One would think that Engliſh- 
men had no beards, or that there was a law here, 
as in Ruſſia, to prohibit the growth of them. 
The gentleman does not, as I have been inform- 
ed, pretend to any excluſive patent for theſe his 
accoutrements; and if he has diſcovered, that 
by ſubmitting to eat his bread with the ſweat of 
his muſtachio's, he ſhall earn better bread than 
would otherwiſe come to his ſhare, it would be 

of fooliſhly 
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fooliſhly diſputing Taſtes, to find fault with the 
proceedingngg. Arat 
In ſhort, be that as it will, it ought to have 
no place in a queſtion betwixt Engliſh and Fo- 
reigners. Quackery and affectation are the 
growth of every climate; and of our on dear 
country as much, at leaſt, as of any other un- 
der the ſun. Long before this hairy phænome- 
non landed at Dover, that force of Engliſh ge- 
nius, which laid open to Sir Isa AC NewToON 
the laws of attraction, had diſcovered to the fa- 
mous T1DD1DOL that there was a virtue in par- 
ticles of ſilver- lace, artfully diſpoſed upon an old 
hat and coat, that would greatly accelerate the 
circulation of gingerbread: The effects of this 
taliſmanic contrivance are well known; the 
cauſe and manner of its operation are not ſo ob- 
vious. All we know is, that it acts upon thoſe 
who come within its vortex; but in what ratio, 
whether according to the cube, or the ſquare of 
the diſtance, is yet undetermined by philoſo- 
phers. For my own part, being totally ignorant 
of geometry, and at the ſame time not ſuperſti- 
tious enough to believe, that there is any ſympa- 
thy ſubſiſting betwixt the ſilver upon TIDDI- 
bol's hat, and the copper in the pockets of his 
cuſtomers ; I am inclined to think, that it affects 
their underſtandings only, and that the proceſs 
is entirely of a logical nature. The aſtoniſhed 
people ſee, that thoſe bits of filver-lace, make 
TippipoL an extraordinary: fine gingerbread 
baker; 
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baker; and then conclude that an extraordinary 
fine gingerbread baker muſt bake extraordinary 
fine gingerbread. l am not ſure, that this 1s 
extraordinary found - reaſoning, but I am ſure, 
from many years obſervation, that it is as con- 
cluſive in favour of artiſts, born upon the banks 
of the Thames, as of thoſe who come from the 
Rhone or the Tiber. 
Before I take leave of this ſubject, it may 
not be amiſs to make a remark or two upon the 
word Alien, when applied to perſons refident 
in England, He 1 is, it ſeems, an alien, and by 
law ſubject to various diſcouragements, ho js 
horn of foreign parents, in a foreign country. A 
law-deſcription altogether arbitrary, and no bet- 
ter grounded on the real nature of citizenſhip, 
than if it declared thoſe to be aliens, who were 
born with ſuch coloured eyes, or in ſuch a ſea- 
ſon. One to be ſenſible of this, is to ex- 
amine the two diſqualifications ſeparately, and 
to aſk: Is it being born in a diſtant country 
which unfits a man from being a freeman of 
England? No; for the ſons of Engliſhmen 
born abroad are all Engliſh. Is it then being 


born of foreign parents? No; for the ſons of 


foreigners, if born in England, are acknow- 
ledged to be Engliſh. It is inconceivable, why 
neither of thoſe circumſtances of birth, taken 
fingly, ſhould: tend to diſqualify the perſon ſo 
born, and yet, that by a ſtrange fort of arith- 
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metic, the addition of thoſe two nothings, ſhould 
produce a ſomething: fo diſadvantageous. 

In whatever light we view this diſtinction, I 
am confident: it will be found to owe its deriva- 
tion entirely to the municipal laws of this iſland; 
and, conſequently, a repeal of thoſe laws, by a 
general act of Naturalization, would entirely 
remove it; and then every man, refiding in Eng- 
land, would be an Engliſhman to all intents and 
purpoſes. So that to oppoſe ſuch an act, is, in 
other words, to aſſent to laws, by which many 
thouſands of Engliſhmen are excluded from this 
country, and from partaking of benefits, which, 
by the bare participation, they would propor- 
tionably encreaſe, and be equally entitled to 
with the reſt. To talk of a foreigner, natura- 
lized by reſidence, as a foreigner, is as great an 
abuſe of language, as to talk of melted ice, as 
ice. For as the latter becomes water by melting, 
loling all the properties of ice; ſo the other be- 
comes an Engliſhman, ipſo facto, by the in- 
corporation: and any reaſonings, drawn from 
his former ſtate, can only ſerve to miſlead the 
ſhallow and unthinking. 

Let us therefore lay aſide all ſuch unnatural 
diſtinctions, that divert our attention from thoſe, 
which it is ever deſtructive to overlook. Let 
us be careful to diſtinguiſh honeſt men from 
knaves, labourers from drones, and ingenious 
men from coxcombs: Let us puniſh crimes, 
ſtarve lazineſs, and ridicule falſe pretence, whe- 
ther the culprit be Trojan or Tyrian : But let 
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us not ſacrifice uſeful realities to unmeaning 
words; nor ſubmit: the learning and experience 
of the preſentage, to the narrow-hearted whims 


of our ignorant and ſavage progenitors, | 
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LoRD MOD ISE 's Country-Seat. 


Lokd and Lavy MODISH, LApYHARRIOT, 
| and CoLONEL FREEMAN, 


Loxp MODISH. 


ND ſo you prefer HUDIBRAS to 
VIRGIL? 


Col. FREEMAN, 
I do indeed, my Lord. 


Lokp MODISH. 
But why, my noble Colonel? 


Cor... FREEMAN. 
Becauſe he gives me moſt pleaſure. 
A 2 LoRD 
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LS DOH1IALOGCUST 
Lonp MODISH, 

Then allow me to tell you, George, you are 

with all your reading an abſolute Goth, and 


have no manner of taſte. : 
#==1 == - 
Cor. FREEMAN. p 
So you told me laſt night, my Lord, when t 
I preferred Canary to Champaign. 
Loxp MODISH. 
No doubt; for that was juſt ſuch another a 
inſtance of your Gothicneſs. 5 
Cor. FREEMAN. | 0 
T agree with your Lordſhip that the caſes are tl 
very parallel, and for that reaſon I mention your Wl 
laſt night's obſervation. The word 7afte origi- n 
nally belongs to the palate, and it is not amiſs WM „ 
to have that always in view, when we ſuſpect a Wl » 
miſapplication of it in the way of metaphor. It 2 
is by taſte, no doubt, that we are able to diſtin- th 


guiſh falt from ſugar, and muſtard from apple- ſy 


pie; its proper office being upon all ſuch occa- L 
fions to inform us what is what. But allow me le 
to aſk your Lordſhip, why you ſaid I had no di 
taſte in wine, when it was plain, by my pre- 01 
ference of one of the bottles, that I could very | th 
well diſtinguiſh it from the reſt, _ fa 


LorD | 


G 5 


Loxd MODISH. 


You certainly now affect to miſunderſtand 
me. By faying you had no taſte, I did not 
mean that you was not capable of diſtinguiſhing ; 
but, according to the uſual application of the 


phraſe, that you had a bad taſte, and preferred 
the worſt. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


This is, my Lord, an application of the 
word taſte, that, however uſual, ſomewhat de- 
viates from its original and proper ſenſe. For, 
according to that, good taſte can ſignify no 
more than a greater than ordinary accuracy in 
determining, in certain caſes, that two diſtinct 
things are of the ſame or of different kinds, and 
when of different kinds in aſſigning the proper 
name to each. Take a man ſo endowed into 
your cellar, and without ſeeing the labels, he 
will tell you not only that this hogſhead is Port 
and that Claret, but amongſt the Clarets that 
this is of ſuch a growth and ſuch a year, that of 
ſuch another. I am very ſenſible that your 
Lordſhip's application of the phraſe is neverthe- 
leſs uſual : but if all the phrafes that convey no 
diſtinct and invariable meaning were baniſhed 
out of the world, we ſhould be deprived, among 
the reſt, of a great many that are very uſual and 
faſhionable. But, a propos of our laſt night's 
liquor, did you mean by the worſt the leaſt 

A 3 whole- 


TRE ETSY LIES: 


1 wholeſome? If ſo, I am afraid my taſte can hardly 
be defepdrd. 
:  Loxy MODISH. 


No, faith; 1 believe the Champaign is the 
worſt of the two in that reſpect. No; I meant 
that which had the worſt flavour. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


Then I ſuppoſe you think me inſincere in my 
declaration ot liking Canary. 


Lox MODISH. 


I have known you too long, George, to lay 
infincerity to your charge. No; I make no 
doubt of your having really a very bad taſte in 
your potations. 


Cor. F REEMAN. 
You mean, then, I dare ſay, that it is not your 


taſte. 


LoRD MODISH. 


No; nor of any of your acquaintance, Tl be 
ſworn. 


| m 

Co.. FREEMAN, 2 

So then the goodneſs or badneſs of one's taſte WM n 

| is to be determined by the taſte of the majority. it 
| fr 
| | LoRD MODISH. ta 
| Certainly; and were it otherwiſe what con- tt 
| ſuſion muſt enſuc? for when men are to drink al 
| jovially together, it is highly reaſonable that the q 


few 
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few ſhould yield in the choice of the liquor to 


the many. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


My Lord, I will allow your conſequence : 
But what neceſſity is there for this ſociety in 
drink, by which the conformity becomes ne- 
ceſſary? When ſoldiers are to attack the ene- 
my, ſuch an union muſt be abſolutely neceſ- 


ſary; elſe one platoon might retire whilſt an- 


other advanced. It is no leſs neceſſary where 
more pacific people are met to dance country- 
dances ; elſe the man might be footing corners, 
whilſt his partner was figuring in. Unleſs all 


fight and dance with one accord, the purpoſes 


of fighting and dancing would be entirely fru- 
ſtrated. But there is nothing in the nature of 
drinking, that hinders it from being performed 
as effectually, and to as good purpoſe, by a 
lingle perſon, as by one that has thirty legions 
at his back. When you can make it appear 
that a man ought to take phyſic becauſe his 
friend his ſick, or to drink becauſe he is dry, it 
may then appear reaſonable in him to drink of 
a particular kind of liquor becauſe his compa- 
nions happen to be pleaſed with the flavour of 
it: an extraordinary ſtretch of complaiſance, 
from which no perſon ſeems to reap any advan- 
tage, For my own part, I profeſs myſelf an en- 
tire friend to toleration and liberty of conſcience, 
and think it little better than popery and the in- 
quiſition to compel any man to ſwallow what 
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againſt his ſtomach, on pretence of preſer- 
— unity in public drinking. ol 


Loxy MODISH. A 
Thou art an odd fellow, George, that is certain. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


Iam indeed, my Lord ; for I always deliver 
my own ſentiments, and in my own words, 


Loxd MODISH. . 


So then you reckon religion and drinking to 
be of the ſame nature. I think I have known 
you ſometimes more lucky in your compariſons, 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


I don't pretend, my Lord, that the paral- 
le] will hold in every reſpect; but with re- 
gard to the ſubject of our preſent converſation 
they are certainly very much akin : being both 
matters of private concern and advantage on- 
ly; and, of courſe, the objects only of taſte 
or private opinion, But when I ſpeak of reli- 
gion, I would be underſtood of what is ſpecu- 
lative and ritual, and not at all of the moral 
duties: So when I ſpeak of drinking, I mean 
drinking for pleaſure, without taking any -of 
its medicinal effects into conſideration ; for as 
by theſe ſociety may be affected, they are very 
properly the objects of general concern and en- 


quiry. 
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Lord MODISH, 


Then you don't allow the moral duties to be 
the objects of taſte. My Lord Shafteſbury is of 
a very different opinion. | 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


That may be; but his Lordſhip ſtands not 
for divine authority with me. I know, my Lord, 
that there has been much unfortunate pains 
employed, by many authors from Plato down 
to Sir Harry Beaumont, in order to confound 
the objects of judgment with thoſe of taſte and 
feeling ; than which nothing can be more vulgar 
and unphiloſophical. 8. 


LoRD MOD ISE. 


I fancy it is not an eaſy matter to ſeparate 
them; and, as I know you have turned your 
mind pretty much to ſuch enquiries, I ſhould 
be glad to know what touchſtone you recom- 


mend for that purpoſe. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


It does not appear to me fo difficult as it 
ſeems to thoſe refined philoſophers; and thus I 
diſtinguiſh them. Whatever has a rule or ſtand- 
ard to which it may be referred, and is capa- 
ble of compariſon, is not the object of taſte, but 
of reaſon and judgment. On the other hand, 
the proper objects of taſte, or feeling, are ſuch 
as are relative to the perſon only who is actua- 
ted by them, who is the ſole judge whether 
thoſe feelings be agreeable, or other wiſe; and 

being 
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being informed of this ſimple fact from himſelf, 
no farther conſequence can be drawn from it, 
neither does it admit of any diſpute. Thus when 
a man tells me that veniſon eats better with cur. 
rant than with gravy ſauce, he only informs me 
of his private opinion concerning it. It admits 
of no reaſoning, pro or con. There it muſt reſt, 
and he muſt have the like patience to hear me, 
in my turn, declare that gravy ſauce is far be- 
fore currant; and this without making any re- 
ply, if he has a grain of ſenſe. It is quite other- 
wiſe when either he or I aſſert that Weſtmin- 
ſter hall is longer than Weltminſter bridge, or 
that oak is ſpecifically heavier than copper ; for 
in each of thoſe caſes there is a ſtandard to ap- 
ply, to wit, a foot rule in one caſe, and a pair 
of ſcales in the other, which entirely exclude 
opinion from having any ſhare in the debate. 
With regard to one thing's being comparatively 
better than another, there is likewiſe a ſtand- 
ard of another kind, which leaves the prefe- 
rence to be decided by the judgment ; and that 
is the relation which ſuch things bear to the uſe 
for which they are both ſuppoſed to be intend- 
ed. As for inſtance, if it ſhould become the 
ſubject of enquiry which of two ſwords is the 
beſt, the intention of fighting being ſuppoſed, 
the preference will be reaſonably given to that, 
which, by its ſuperior ſtrength, lightneſs, ſharp- 
neſs, and perhaps length, is the fitteſt for fight. 
If, for the ſame purpoſe, the compariſon hap- 
pens between a {word and a pair of ſciſſars, the 
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preference will, no doubt, fall to the ſword for 
very obvious reaſons. But vary the circumſtan- 
ces of the intended combat, and explain that it 
is not to be fought in a field, but in a poſt chaiſe 
or a centry box, and you will be obliged to 
-ejudge the cauſe by a new ſtandard, which will 
infallibly declare a pair of ſcifſars to be a more fa- 
tal, and conſequently a better, weapon than any 
Toledo in the world. It is poſſible, by thus ſup- 
poſing certain circumſtances, to bring the moſt 
different and moſt remote objects in nature to 
be compared by a common ſtandard ; but where 
this is not provided, reaſon mult be pleaſed to 
leave the bench, and refer the matter entirely to 
taſte, or private inclination, It is that alone 
which can determine a young Lady in her choice 
between pink and blue, or perhaps between her 
Dancing-maſter, and the Sheriff of the County; 
and from ſuch a ſentence there lies no appeal. 
Having thus, as I think, fairly ſtated the diffe- 
rent pretenſions of judgment and taſte, I will 
leave it to your Lordſhip to pronounce whether 
they are ſo like one another as to be eaſily miſ- 
taken. | 
Lok D MODISH. 

In the way you have ſtated the affair there can 
be no difficulty, and the maxim, that there is no 


diſputing of taſies, is one of thoſe that are the 
molt univerſally received. 


Cor.. FREEMAN. 
The maxim is, as you fay, my Lord, in 
every body's mouth, but there are very few whoſe 
under- 
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underſtandings are at all the better for it. I 

have, you know, in the courſe of my life, mix- 

ed in a great variety of ſcenes, civil and military, 

and have made one in all forts of companies, 

from her Grace's drawing-room to a Graveſend 

tilt-boat, but have ever found, at leaſt, three 

fourths of the converſations, high and low, to 

be employed in each perſon's declaring his own 

taſte, and decrying that of his companions: a 

method of ſpending time which appeared to me 

ſo unintereſting, ſo unentertaining, and ſo un- 

profitable, that it has contributed more than 

any thing elſe to the ſolitary and bookiſh life 

that I have led for ſome years paſt. Not but 

that I find, every now and then, ſome of my 
| calf-ſkin companions, who are gdilty of the ſame 
| egotiſms, impertinently — to palm 
| upon me their own opinions and thoſe of their 
maſters, inſtead of argument and matter of fact ; 
| but then I can more eaſily get rid of their com- 
{ pany. I was laſt Sunday drinking tea at Lady 
| Faddleton's, where unfortunately Miſs Molly 
Bright happened to be mentioned as a beauty, 
and produced a diſpute of an hour and a halt, 
that made me ſorry the holineſs of the day did 
| not ſuffer me to propoſe whiſt ; for I think a to- 
tal filence not ſo bad as ſo perverſe an abuſe of 
| ſpeech. __. 
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| LADY HARRIOT. 

And pray, Colonel, don't you think Miſs 
Molly Bright handſome ? | 
ES | Cox. 
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| Cor. FREEMAN. 
Suppoſe, Madam, I ſhould fay yes ; what 
would your Ladyſhip infer from my anſwer ? 
Nothing more, I preſume, than that ſhe was 
handſome in my eyes. Were you defirous of 
knowing what ſhe appeared in my Lord's, I 
fancy you would be under a neceſſity of putting 


the ſame queſtion to him, Juſt as if it had never 
been put to me. 


Lapy HARRIOT. 


Then you think it is all fancy, and that there 
is nothing real i in beauty. 


Col. FREEMAN. 


J have, Madam, too much reaſon to believe 
that there is ſomething real in its effects, if you 
will _ of that as an anſwer. 


LADY HARRIOT. 


I am not philoſopher enough to know whe- 
ther it be an anſwer or not. But ſure, Colo- 
nel, you muſt own there are ſome women 
whom all the world allows to be handſome. 


Gon, FREEMAN. 


Your Ladyſhip ſeems to be more a philoſo- 
pher than you are willing to acknowledge, 
You are endeavouring, I find, to withdraw fe- 
male beauty from amongſt the number of thoſe 
things which are merely the objects of taſte, by 


an 
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an appeal to a matter of fact, the general ſen- 
timents of mankind. But, ſuppoſing the fact 
to be concluſive, I do not underſtand how it 
can be ſo aſcertained as to become a ſafe foun- 
dation for any ſuperſtructure of reaſoning. 


Lavy MODISH. 


Perhaps, Colonel, you do not allow there is 
ſuch a thing neither as uglineſs. Could you 
prove that point, there are ſome Ladies whom the 
whole town would think vaſtly beholden to you, 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


The caſe of deformity is ſomewhat different, 
Madam, from that of beauty. Deformity may 
be ſubject to enquiry, and' reducible to certain 
principles, altho' beauty ſhould not. A face 
which has one eye larger than the other, which 
has the mouth awry, or one cheek fat and the 
other lean, is certainly deformed, and in this all 
men will agree. But it does not follow that the 
reverſe of theſe will produce beauty. As to the 
agreement which Lady Harriot hasobſerved with 
regard to the beauty of certain females, I believe it 
will not be difficult to account for it without al- 
lowing it to be real. Asfor inſtance, let us ſuppoſe 
that two or three of thoſe worthies, who are by 
fate appointed to ſet faſhions in our great city, 
ſhould from amongſt five thouſand young wo- 
men, equally free of deformity, pick out Miſs 


Thingum, at random, and toaſt her upon all 
Occa- 
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occaſions for a burning beauty. What will be the 


conſequence ? Thoſe who are an inch below 


them in faſhionability, if you will allow me the 
word, will catch the ſound, and convey it like 
the OY word of a camp en the Generaliſ- 


ſimo to the centinel. The machine being once 


ſet in motion, there is nothing to obſtruct its pro- 
greſs. The men of ſenſe never tire other people 
with declaring their own taſtes, and are equally 
unwilling to loſe their time in diſputing the 
taſtes of others. Amongſt the fools there is 
here and there one to be found, who will en- 
gage in the wiſe controverſy, and will ſay, In- 
deed I don't fee any thing ſo ſuperlatively hand- 
ſome in Miſs Thingum, that there ſhould be all 
this rout made about her ; but the greateſt part 
of them are ſuch poltroons as to be afraid of 
oppoling the prevailing cry for fear of ſhewing 
their ignorance, always ſuppoſing beauty to be 
a ſcience which it is incumbent upon every gen- 
tleman to underſtand. This I am ſure of, that 
there is nothing more common, both for fools 
and men of ſenſe, than when their toaſt is 
demanded, to give a faſhionable beauty whom 
they never ſaw. As to the Ladies, tho' none 


of them can be ſuppoſed, much ſmitten with 


Miſs Thingum, yet they are all unanimous in 


allowing her to be handſome, and this from. 


a very obvious motive. They all know that 
any heſitation from them would be aſcribed ta 
envy, which, as it would both leſſen them- 

ſelves, 
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| ſelves, and add to the triumph of their rival, 


they are at a great deal of pains to hide; and 
all the while that they look upon her ſway as 
uſurpation, they, for their own ſakes, aſſert her 
divine right. Mankind upon many ſuch occaſions 
become their own dupes, and fall proſtrate be- 
fore the idols which themſelves have ſet up; 


but hiſtory, Lady Harriot, and the inveſtiga. 


tion of facts will always enable us to ſet the 
true ſtamp upon ſuch ſublime pretenſions. 
Whatever is natural is of divine origin, and 
the firſt ſource of it will be for ever hid from 
our vain curioſity; but all ſham claims to divi- 


| nity are eaſily expoſed, whenever the pro- 
per means are employed. Would you, for in- 
ſtance, be certified whether any particular 


race of Kings are by divine appointment, you 
need only trace their ſteps, and it is ten to 
one but you find the firſt of them at the head 
of a gang of rebels, murderers, and banditti. 
The ſame method of enquiry will ſet us right, 
as to the unbounded empire which town-toaſts 
133 to exerciſe over our hearts. A very 
ittle tracing will convince us, that altho they 
are women by the eternal appointment of the 
Almighty, they owe their being, vas univerſal 
beauties, to a very few men, and thoſe per- 


| haps neither the wiſeſt nor the ſobereſt of their 


ſpecies. At leaſt we may in this manner ac- 
count for the apparent univerſality of ſentiment 


concerning them, to a degree that will render 
1 | | it 
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it too doubtful for any concluſion to be drawn 


from it. 
Loxzd MODISH. 


My dear Colonel, your hiſtory of Miſs 
Thingum, as you call her, is very plauſible ; 
but you have not given -us the proof of any of 
thoſe facts by which you pretend to trace the 
progreſs of her glory. You ſeem here, I think, 
to give more indulgence to your own gueſſes 
than you are commonly willing to allow to 
thoſe of other people. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


Your objection, my Lord, is very juſt; and 
as I knew not how to ſtrip thoſe general facts 
of the appearance of gueſſes, I was not very 


poſitive in my inferences from them. My 


notion, however, of that matter 1s formed 
from real obſervations, ſtrong enough from 
their number to convince myſelt ; tho ſingly 
too inconſiderable, to be of weight in a quet- 
tion of fo general a nature, or to be urged as 
proof to your Lordſhip: unleſs your experience 
happen to coincide with mine; which I am 
apt to believe is in ſome meaſure the caſe, by 
your allowing my account to be plauſible. 
But I have an argument much more clearly 
founded againſt the agreement of mankind, 
with regard to the beauty of any particular fe- 
male ; which is, that ſach an univerſality of ſen- 


timents would ſtand in contradiction to all the 
B hitherto 
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hitherto known principles of nature: for it 


would have been given in wain, if not for very 


deſtructive purpoles. For what could be ſup. 
oſed more ridiculous, and even fatal, than 
for all the inhabitants of London and Weſt- 
minſter to be real, inſtead of pretended, admi- 
rers of one woman ? Happily for the world, 
their practice, which is much more to be de- 
pended on than their words, ſhews us that 
this is far from being the caſe ; and that each 
of them has his fair, for whom he fighs in 
private, and whoſe name he thinks too ſacred 
to be mingled with the N and midnight 


de bauch of a tavern. 


LADY HARRIOT. | 

That may be very true, Colonel; but may 
not a man think a woman beautiful without 
being in love with her? and on the contrary, 
may he not be in love with one whom he does 
not think beautiful? There is a thing they call 
the agreeable, which has often more powerful 
effects than mere beauty, 


Lox MODISH. 


Harriot is certainly in the right there, 
George; I believe there is no body but has, 
ſome t time or other, felt that diſtinction. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


My Lord, J have often heard the diſtinc- 
tion ; but I am apt to * that it conſiſts 
only 
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only in the oppoſition of real ſentiment to miſ- 
taken knowledge ; or rather, of a word with a 
meaning to one that has little or none. 


Loxd MODISH. 
I ſhould be glad to have that explained. 


Col. FREEMAN. 


Indeed, my Lord, the diſtinction betwixt 
beautiful and agreeable, when applied to fa- 
ces, is barely verbal, and will vaniſh, toge- 
tber with all the difficulties attending this 
ſubject, immediately upon a preciſe definition 
of thoſe words. We have only to aſk our- 
ſelves, what is beauty? The philoſophical 
anſwer, is, That form which pleaſes. Let us 
next aſk, what is meant by an agrecable 2 
the anſwer is certainly, That which pleaſes. 
that to determine which of the two, the e 
tiful or the agreeable woman, when. put in 
oppoſition, is the genuine beauty, we need 
only examine the actual effects of both; and 
if it appears that love and deſire are attendant 
upon agreeable women no leſs than upon 
beauties, as both your Lordſhip and Lady 
Harriot ſeem to allow, it will follow that 7 
agreeable woman is really beautiful in the eyes 
of that man to whom ſhe 1s agreeable, any 
reaſoning or faſhion to the contrary notwith- 


ſtanding, 
B 2 LoRp 
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Loxp MODISH. 


Suppoſing your notion of the agreeable to 
be juſt, I ſhould be glad to know what is 
then meant by beauty in oppoſition to what 
pleaſes only. You know It is a word in every 
body's mouth, and you cannot imagine they 
mean nothing at all by it. If I were inclined 
to doubt them, my own ſentiments would 
convince me of their ſincerity. Is there no 
ſuch thing as regular features, which ma 
ſatisfy the judgment, without touching the 


heart? 


Cor. FREEMAN, 


I have many reaſons, my Lord, to believe 
there is not; but, without having recourſe to 
any, the diſcourſe of thoſe who value them- 
ſelves the moſt upon their connoiſſeurſhip in 


beauty, is ſufficient to convince us that they 


talk with as little reflection as feeling upon the 


ſubject. Aſk one of them what he means by 


regular features; he will firſt be ſurpriſed at 


your ignorance; and if you perſiſt in your en- 


quiry, will tell you, features that are in due 


proportion; alk what he means by due propor- 


tion, and he will perhaps tell you, after much 
ſtammering, hat Lady ſomebody's features are 
in due proportion; alk why he thinks her features 
in due proportion, he will tell you, becauſe they | 
are regular; and if you carry on your queſtions 
to all eternity, the anſwers will ſtill trot in the | 

ſame 
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ſame: circle they ſet out in; and tho" very far 
from making us more knowing than we were, 
are perhaps the beſt anſwers that the ſubje& af- 
fords. The folly lies in anſwering at all to ſuch- 
queſtions You ſeem in deep contemplation, 
my Lord. 


Loxp MODISH. 


Faith, George, I was firſt rummaging my 
brain to ſee whether I could not find there ſome 
rules by which features might be adjuſted ; but 
to no purpoſe. From that I have gone upon 
a more humble ſearch, to try if I could diſ- 
cover what 1t was that had all along induced 
me to ſpeak of ſuch things. For I aſſure you I 
meant ſomething ; tho', to deal fincerely, I am 
not able, at this time, to tell what. Are you 
conjuror enough to gueſs what I meant? 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


If my knowledge and penetration were 
equal to your Lordſhip's candor I ſhould not 
deſpair, however difficult the talk, of giving you 
complete ſatisfaction. But as it is only a gueſs 
you demand, you ſhall have it, hit or miſs; and 
the more readily as this is not the firſt time I 
have endeavoured to account to myſelf, for ſo 
whimſical a phenomenon in human nature. A 
very little ſedate reflection muſt convince a man 
of ſenſe that there is no ſtandard of female beau- 
ty, to which all the various degrees of it may be 
referred ; and yet it is no leſs plain that thoſe 
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who every day ſo earneſtly diſpute about 
thoſe various degrees, muſt have ſome- 
thing which they perſuade themſelves is a 
ſtandard. The queſtion is only, how they 
came by ſuch a perſuaſion ? My conjecture is, 
that it is acquired by early education, and fo 
early, that no man is able to remember its firſt 
_ eſtabliſhment in his mind. I ſuppoſe a child of 
two years old is told that M/s what do you call 
it, whom he ſees perhaps every day, is vaſtly 
handſome. This being the firſt time of his 
learning the word handſome or beautiful, and 
connecting an idea to it, he will never after 
be able to ſeparate the word from its original 
impreſſion; but will, from that accidental 
conjunction, form to himſelf a general ſyſtem 
of beauty, and will keep it up, by a ſucceſſive 
application of it to other women, many years 
after the who gave birth to his ſyſtem is for- 
gotten, And thus by a perverſe adherence to 
theory, in a matter entirely practical, he will 
perſiſt to his dying day in extolling a certain 
ſort of faces for which he has not the leaſt de- 
fire or affection. In this manner five hundred 
men may have five hundred ſtandards of beau- 
ty; which, tho' all taken from women with- 
out any deformity or juſt exception, may be all 
exceedingly different from one another. What 
wonder is it then that one man's verdi& upon 
a woman's beauty ſhould be ſo little ſatisfactory 
to his companion, who meaſures her by 8 

Other 
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other ſcale. This cannot be called d:ſputing 


taſtes; becauſe taſte or ſentiment is here en- 
tirely excluded ; but it 1s equally uſcleſs and 
irrational, | 
Such, however, ſeem to be the grounds 

upon which the common run of : mankind 
venture to give their judgment in thoſe matters. 
With regard to the more inſtructed and polite, 
there is another circumſtance, which, having 
more the appearance of a common ſtandard, 
has abundantly aſſiſted in running them into 
diſputes concerning beauty; and that is the 
agreement of painters and ſculptors upon that 
head; which they ſuppoſe could not happen, if 
every artiſt was left to his own particular feel- 
ing of beauty, without any principles to guide 
him. But it is very eaſy to account for this 
agreement, without finding ourſelves much 
nearer an univerſal ſtandard than we were at 
firſt, No ſooner were the arts of painting and 
ſculpture brought to ſome degree of excellence, 
but the artiſts, in repreſenting a Venus, an 
Helen, or any other perſonage, from whom 
beauty was expected, muſt have found all their 
endeavours to pleaſe rendered ineffectual by the 
variety of ſentiments which difterent men, by 
the various ſtructure of their-nerves and organs, 
have of beauty: ſo that the painter's miſtreſs, 
however beautiful ſhe might appear to him, and 
however juſtly he might portray her, would 
have little chance of charming the ſpectators, 
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| finitely ſuperior to the Venus. Neither would 
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who would each think his own Dulcinea in- 


he mend the matter by ſubſtituting a beauty 
of his judgment, according to the method 
juſt deſcribed, whilſt every man had a ſtand- 
ard of his own, equally partial, by which he 
condemned it. Here neceſſity, the mother of 
invention, would come to his affiſtance, and 
ſet him upon a method that, although it might 
charm few, would diſguſt no body; that is, 
to form a face that ſhould affect a medium 


in all its features and proportions, carefully 


avoiding every thing extraordinary, however 
himſelf might be ſtruck with it. He muſt 
have found that tho' one man, either by a 
peculiarity of real taſte, or of acquired pre- 
poſſeſſion, was fond of a high noſe; another 
thought it deteſtable. That to one a fat cheek 
was charming, to another a lean one, and that 
each deſpiſed the other's choice as deformed 
and ridiculous. The painter's buſineſs was there- 
fore to ſteer as clear as poſſible of theſe oppo- 
fite rocks, and to give his goddeſs neither a 
high nor a low, but a ſtreight noſe, with 
cheeks that were neither fat nor lean, pre- 
ſerving the fame mediocrity in all the propor- 
tions of her face. Upon ſuch a principle as 
this we may ſuppoſe it was that Polycletus 
formed his Venus, which Pliny ſays was cal- 
led the canon or ſtandard; and that he £Qually 

did 
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did fo, ſtill farther appears by all the antique 
ſtatues. now remaining ; which, by their great 
ſimilarity, plainly appear to be all copies, more 
or leſs exact, of one original, framed upon 
this cautious principle. But it is one thin 

not to be deformed, and another to be beauti- 
ful; one thing to avoid cenſure, and another 
thing to pleaſe. Neither have I met with ought 
in the opinions of the eminent painters and 
ſculptors, with whom I am uſed to converſe, 
that any way inclines me to alter mine with re- 
gard to this matter. Thoſe of them who have 
{pent ſome of their beſt years in the ſtudy of the 
antique ſtatues, and the modern imitations of 
them all over Italy, have told me that upon 
their firſt acquaintance they were not ſo much 
ſtruck with the beauty of their faces; but that 
the more they ſaw them, the more their ad- 
miration of them encreaſed. But this after- 
admiration is far from being a proof of their 
having any thing remarkably beautiful in them- 
ſelves; and is nothing more than the common 
effect of habit, which thews itſelf not only in 
things of an indifferent nature, ſuch as cookery, 
dreſs, and furniture, but often alſo in things 
that are at firſt extremely nauſeous and diſ- 
agreeable, ſuch as tobacco, coffee, and other 
drugs, which by uſe become fo bewitching, 
that their votaries rather chuſe to part with their 
heaith than refign them. Here then, in the 
antique, we find a ſort of common meaſure, 


but - 
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but which falls mightily in its value when we 
conſider that it is only of a negative kind, from 
which no excellence, no ſtriking grace can be 
expected : and likewiſe that, imperfe as it is, 
it is known only to a few, perhaps not one in a 
hundred of thoſe who talk about regular fea- 
tures; and of thoſe few there is ſtill a much 
ſmaller number, chiefly painters and ſculptors, 
on whom the habit of looking at thoſe antiques 
has been ſo conſtant as to make any real im- 
preſſion. In ſuch it may be called their taſte ; 
but, as I hinted ſome time ago, we muſt be 
careful not to ſay that ſuch people have a good 
or a bad taſte; fince whatever is truly taſte, 
whether it belonged originally to the nerves, or 
was produced in them by habit, admits of no 
compariſon, in point of excellence. All we 
can ſay with propriety is, that ſuch a man has 
the tobacco taſte, or the ſugar-candie taſte, oi 
the antique taſte; that is, he likes tobacco, 
ſugar-candie, or the antique. This has in it no- 
thing comparative, and is only an aſſertion con- 
cerning a matter of fact of the fimpleſt kind. 
But, my Lord, I find my eagerneſs in en- 
deavouring to ſatisfy your Lordſhip's demand, 
has led me into a Profeſſorial kind of diſcourſe, 
that will be little agreeable, I am afraid, to the 
Ladies. It is the common effect of ſuch ſub- 
jects; ſo let us call a new cauſe. . Pray, Lady 
Modiſh, has your Ladyſhip ſeen the two new 
dancers that Rich has brought over ? 


ax” 
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" Lary MODISH. 


Whether I have, or have not, I ſha'n't tell 
you. And truly, Colonel, you ought to make 
us ſome apology for breaking off a ſerious con- 


verſation upon our account; as if we were in- 


capable of being entertained by any thing but 
trifles. It is true we are ſeldom tried with any 
thing elſe, but that is not ſo much our fault as 
that of you men; who think, no doubt, to 
preſerve your authority the better by keeping us 


in ignorance. 


Lady HARRIOT, 


Indeed, Colonel, the concluſion of your 
ſpeech does not deſerve, either from my ſiſter 
or me, any acknowledgments that are favour- 
able; and yet, ſuch is my goodneſs, I cannot 
help owning that I have been much better en- 
tertained with your explanation of taſte, than 


ever I was with any of thoſe diſputes which it 


daily occaſions. Moſt men, indeed, who enter 
upon nice ſubjects before Ladies, ſeem rather, 
by their latin and cramp words, to aim at 
aſtoniſhing, than either entertaining or inſtruct- 
ing us. But I muſt do you the juſtice to ſay 
that this is never your practice; for you always 
expreſs yourſelf in ſo plain a way that I fancy I 
comprehend your whole meaning, tho' it is 
probable I am ſometimes miſtaken. 


Col. 


* A DAL or VE 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


Tacknowledge, Ladies, both the juſticeand gen- 
tleneſs of your rebuke, and am perfectly ſenſible 
that, if I am not underſtood in a ſubject like 
this, which is not peculiar to any art or profeſ- 
ſion, the defect is in me, and not in either of 
your Ladyſhips. And as for the cramp words 
Lady Harriot mentions, they are ſeldom any 
thing but ſkreens which vanity has hitherto em- 
ployed in order to hide ignorance. Of late, 
philoſophy has put on a more familiar air, and 
is not aſhamed to have it known that ſhe is no- 
thing but common ſenſe and experience metho- 


diſed ; and it ſeems now agreed that the truly 


learned language isthat which is beſt underſtood. 


 Loxpd MODISH. 


I muſt own, Colonel, that the notion of an 
univerſal ſtandard for the beauty of natural ob- 
jets, would be very contradictory to that al- 
molt ſelf-evident truth, that whatever is is right; 
fince in the great variety of forms which God 
has contrived, the benign end of pleaſing would 
have been fruſtrated, if he had not ordained a 
like variety to exiſt in the apprehenſions and 
feelings of different men as well as of different 
animals concerning thoſe things. 


Col. FREEMAN. 
It is moſt certainly ſo, my Lord; and it is 
ſurprizing that ſo many ingenious men ſhould 
| | have 
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have loſt their time in a ſearch, the vanity of 
which is ſo obvious. Hogarth owns that his 
line of beauty and grace is not to be ſeen in a 
toad ; which if true, ought to have convinced 
him, either that there was no ſuch line, or uni- 
verſal receipt for beauty ; or elſe that he had 


not yet hit upon it: fince it hardly admits of a 
doubt, that a blooming ſhe toad is the moſt 
beautiful fight in the creation, to all the craw- 
ling young gentlemen of her acquaintance ; and 
that her crawl, or as they may poſſibly call it, 
her pas grave, is far before the minuet ſtep, 
with all its wavings. An analyſis or diſſection 
can never be begun of any ſubject till the ſub- 
je itſelf is aſcertained, and conſequently no 
analyſis can be made of abſtract beauty, nor of 
any abſtraction whatſoever, Till a real ſome- 
thing is diſcovered, which we are ſure by ex- 
perience is univerſally the ſource of pleaſure, 
any attempt to diſcover the univerſal principle of 
pleaſure by analyſis mult be fruitleſs ; and the 
philoſopher who engages in ſuch a buſineſs, af- 
ter finding that he has been gravely meaſuring 
a dream with a pair of compaſſes, will probably 
return at laſt to the ze ne ſcay quoy, upon which 
he had at firſt diſdainfully tnrned his back. Does 
your Lordſhip know Sir Roger North ? 


 Loxd MODISH. 


Yes, a little ; he ſeems to be a comical hearty 
old fellow. 


Cor. 
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Cor. FREEMAN. 


He is ſo, my Lord ; but he is ſomething 
more; for he is a man of a good deal of learn- 
ing and reflection; though, by a ſtrange turn 
of temper, he ſeems to be at pains to conceal 
it, and when his good ſenſe make its appearance, 
it is commonly under the diſguiſe of waggery. 


I happened to be walking in the Mall with 


Sir Harry Beaumont, about a week after Crito 


was publiſhed, when Sir Roger came up to us, 
and, after congratulating his brother Baronet up- 
on the ſucceſs of his performance, and the figure 
it was like to give him in the eyes of the Miſſes, 
as an arbiter of beauty, Sir Harry, ſays he, I 
obſerve that in your diſtribution of grace you 
give twenty degrees to Mrs, A* &, and thirty 
to Mrs. B***. Now I do not find fault with 
your tables, but I ſhould be glad to know by 
what ſcale, weight, or meaſure you compute 
their ſeveral ſhares with ſo much preciſion, 
You certainly, anſwered Sir Harry, did not 
read my paper with much attention, or elſe 
you would have ſeen that I did not pretend to 
have made my calculations exactly; but rather 70 
point out what might be done by more exact judges 
of beauty. Ay, but, Sir Harry, ſays the old 
Knight, let who will calculate thoſe tables of 
beauty, it will have but a very unſcholarlike 
appearance, if, when the exactneſs of their cal- 


culations happens to be called in queſtion, they 
| | | ſhould 
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ſnould have nothing better to appeal to, than 
the infallibility of their own judgments. I am 
afraid that method would hardly paſs muſter at 
the Royal Society, Now, you muſt know, 
when I was a boy I was a great dab at figures, 
and though I ſeldom foul my fingers with pen 
and'ink, I have not yet forgot the rules, and 
have been thinking that the rule of three or 
rule of proportion, might be applied ſo as to 
become a golden rule in comparing beauties as 
much as any thing elſe. It is performed, you 
know, by multiplying the firſt by the ſecond, 
and dividing by the third; and being curious 
this morning to know with exactneſs how much 
Mrs. D* & excelled in beauty Mrs. C* * *, 
I thus ſtated the queſtion, as a cat is to a wheel. 
barrow, ſo is Mrs. C** * 7 Mrs, D**®; but 
though I tried till my brain was ready to crack, 
I never could contrive how to multiply a cat 
by a wheelbarrow; ſo I could go no farther 
in my calculations. Now if you, or any other 
virtuoſo, could fall upon the method of multiply- 
ing and dividing ſuch matters; I am perſuaded 
you would find out a certain method of gaug- 
ing every woman's beauty, and prevent it 
from being any longer left, as you juſtly com- 
plain, 70 the particular whim of ignorant people. 
Sir Harry was a little ſtunn'd with this whim- 
ſical attack, but he did not loſe his good hu- 
mour, and only ſaid, I ſee you are ſtill the old 
man, Sir Roger; what ſhould be grave you 
con- 


conſtantly turn to farce, and then left us to 
run after Miſs Hoyden, who was croſſing to- 
wards the palace. When he was gone, ſays Sir 
Roger to me, Our friend Sir Harry may deſpiſe 
the old proverb as much as he will, but ſuch 
compariſons will always be adicus, and it is no 
wonder, for they will always be abſurd. 


Lord MODISH. 


believe, indeed, we mult leave the beauties 
of nature, where every thing is perfect in itſelf, 
to every one's particular taſte, without attempt- 
ing to diſpute or compare them. But if I give 
you up that, I hope you will allow us that there 
may be a good or a bad taſte where the contri- 
vance of man has had a part. What ſay you, 
for inſtance, to a good taſte in architecture? 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


The ſame, my Lord, that I ſhould ſay to a 
good taſte in a dreſs or cookery, that, abſtracted 
from health and conveniency, which are the ob- 
jects of reaſon, it is one of thoſe taſtes which 
cuſtom, a ſecond nature, has beſtowed upon us; 
and is ſo much mere taſte that it can never, 
with any propriety, become a matter of diſpute 
or compariſon. To inſiſt upon one form of 
dreſs, or one form of building, being in itſelf 
more beautiful than another, muſt appear to a 
philoſopher entering upon as ſenſleſs a contro- 


verſy, as the pretending that one diſh was in *. 
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ſelf more palatable than another, and that he 
who preferred the one had a better taſte than 
he who preferred the other. 


LoD MODISH. 


But ſure, Colonel, there are rules for the 
beauties of architecture, and not the ſmalleſt 
ornament of a baſe or corniſh without its ſettled 
proportion. | 

Cor. FREEMAN. 
Were that ſtrictly the caſe, my Lord, we 


ſhould call it knowledge or judgment in archi- 
tecture, not taſte ; for, as far as theſe rules go, 
no taſte is required, either good or bad. An 
Artiſt may, by a Palladian receipt alone, with- 
out any taſte, form a very elegant Corinthian 
pillar; as a cook, without any palate, and by 
the help of the houſewife's vade mecum only, 
makes an unexceptionable diſh of beef” a la 
daube. Theſe rules are plainly no more than 
the analyſis of certain things which cuſtom has 
rendered agreeable ; but do not point out to us 
any natural ſtandard of beauty or flavour, by 
which ſuch things, whether pillars or diſhes, 
could have been originally contrived to anſwer 
the purpoſe of pleaſing. I ſhould be exceeding- 
ly glad to hear a reaſon why a Corinthian capi- 
tal clapt upon its ſhaft upſide-down ſhould not 
become, by.cuſtom, as pleaſing a ſpectacle as 
in the manner it commonly ſtands. I know 
this would be look'd upon as a ſort of blaſphemy 
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by ſome of our dilettanti ; but ſo is every opi- 
nion, however reaſonable, which oppoſes what 
is by cuſtom eſtabliſhed in any country, Per- 
haps there are countries in the world where my 
capital is ſo much in taſte, that their virtuoſi 
would be ſurprized to hear that there was any 
nation ſo abſurd as to put the volutes uppermoſt, 
At leaſt there is no imagination of that ſort ſo 
odd that ſome ſimilar experience is not ſuffici- 
ent to juſtify and render probable, 


Lox MODISH. 


How then came the preſent faſhion (ſince you 
will have it to be no better) of architecture to 
be ſo univerſally embraced ? 


It's univerſality, my Lord, does not extend 
beyond Chriſtendom ; and, if it ſhould become 
the taſte of the whole univerſe, the fame means, 
which have. procured it a reception among 
-us, will account for its further progreſs, with- 
out our giving ourſelves the trouble of ſearch- 
ing for any ſtandard in nature for its recommen- 
dation. It is the nature of all faſhions (I ex- 


cept only thoſe of a religious kind) to take their - 


riſe from the ſovereign will and pleaſure of 
the rich and powerful, Men in ſuch circum- 
ſtances are known from thence to acquire a pre- 
ſumption, which naturally induces them to 
take the lead in every thing; while thoſe very 
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circumſtances which engage them to indulge 
their caprices, enable them at the ſame time 
to render thoſe caprices reſpectable. As for 
inſtance, let a man of ordinary rank or figure 
appear in publick in a coat whoſe cuffs are tri- 
angular, when the mode is ſquare; and there 
is no doubt he will meet with many to deſpiſe, 
but none to imitate him. Let the ſame be 
tried by a man bleſt with title, riches, youth, 
and all the trappings of 2 let the ſleeve 
be of velvet, curiouſly embroidered, and part 
of a ſuit of cloaths in all other reſpects faſhion- 
able and rich, the triangle will then be found to. 
meet with a quite different reception, and tho” 
feeble in itſelf, will be ſo powerfully ſeconded 
by, being incorporated with, the title, the em- 
broidery, the coach, and the footman, as to 
become part of the auguſt idea of his grace; 
and ſo far from being able to render him ridi- 
culous, will receive a ſhare of reſpect by being 
part of him; and from being tolerable, will 
ſoon become an object of imitation, eſpecially 
to the perſons who are the moſt intimate with 
him and his cloaths. The more thoſe imita- 
tions encreaſe, the more the ſenſation of their 
beauty is confirmed; till, in a ſhort time, all 
other cuffs but the triangular are deteſtable. City 
taylors bribe his Lordſhip's valet de chambre 
to let them take it's ſhape and proportions 
and here is, at laſt, a preciſe rule eſtabliſh- 
ed. 
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| Loxzp MODISH. 
My dear George, this is a lamentable ſink- 
ing from architecture to cuffs. | 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


I do that, my Lord, in imitation of ſome 
gut men of our acquaintance, who let them- 
elves down very low in order to riſe with the 
more ſecurity. The progreſs of faſhion in dreſs, 
and the feelings which are the conſequence of 
that progreſs, being the moſt familiar, and hay- 
ing at the ſame time the quickeſt revolutions, 
are of all others the fitteſt to explain the nature 
of faſhion in general. The faſhions in building, 
tho' more durable than thoſe in dreſs, are not 
for that the leſs faſhions, and are equally ſub- 
ject to change. But as ſtones and bricks are 
. more laſting than ſilk and velvet, and as people 
do not make up churches and palaces ſo often 
as they do coats and capuchines, we muſt have 
recourſe to hiſtory for the knowledge of thoſe 
changes, which we can learn but very imper- 
fectly from our own proper experience. In hi- 
ſtory we ſhall find that every nation received 
it's mode of architecture from that nation which, 
in all other reſpects, was the higheſt in credit, 
riches, and general eſtimation. The admira- 
tion that attends whatever is great 1n its dimen- 
ſions, coſtly in its materials, and preciſe in its 
execution, is, as far as our experience goes, 
univerſal ; and naturally inclines the mind in 


favour of any form which accident has com- 
bined | 
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bined with thoſe admirable qualities. The 
Egyptians were the firſt people we know of who 
were ſo rich, and at their eaſe, as to build with 
grandeur, coſt, and neatneſs; and from thence 
inſpired the Greeks with a love for thoſe orna- 
ments which their caprice had added to the 
uſeful part of architecture. The Greeks, in 
their turn, becoming for many ages a free, a 
rich, and a happy people, had an opportunity 
of practiſing thoſe arts in many ſumptuous 
buildings; where, beſide the invention of ar- 
ches, and other ſolid improvements in the art of 
building, they made many changes, as their 
fancy led them, upon the Egyptian ornaments. 
In this ſtate was architecture when it was tranſ- 
planted to Rome, by a people who, by per- 
petual wars, had in a ſhort time attained from 
the meaneſt origin, to the greateſt height of 
power. Deſtitute of money, and profoundly 
ignorant of all the arts of peace, they had never 
raiſed any buildings of which they could boaſt ; 
and no ſooner had they an opportunity of con- 
ſidering the Grecian temples and other public 
works, great in themſelves, and ſet off with 
all that coſtly materials and the genius of their 
excellent painters and ſculptors could add to the 
{kill of the maſon, but ſtruck with the complex 
object, they decreed the Greeks to be the only 
architects in the world, and ſubmitted willing- 
ly to receive laws in the arts from thoſe whom 


their Arms had ſubdued. Perhaps the philoſo- 
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gan at the ſame time to take a reliſh, 
Pr not a little to raiſe the reputation of the 
Greeks, and might ſtrengthen their authority in 
architecture; tho' not neceſſarily connected with 
them. An admiration, to a degree of bigotry 
ſeized the Roman artiſts and connoiſeurs, and 
put an effectual ſtop to any farther change or 
improvement in architecture. Their ſole ſtudy 
was to imitate the Grecian buildings, and the be- 
ing like or unlike to them became ſoon the mea- 
ſure of right and wrong. Rules fo compiled were 
committed to writing, and continue to this day, 
together with ſome of the antient buildings up- 
on which they were formed, to be the ſtandard 
of taſte all over chriſtendom. Time may poſ- 
ſibly produce on it inſenſible changes, but there 
is almoſt nothing which can be imagined to give 
it a total overthrow, unleſs Europe ſhould be- 
come a conquelt of the Chineſe. 


LorD MODISH. 


If the five orders of architecture with all 
their paraphernalia are to reign in ſplendor, 
till we are conquered by the Chineſe, they 
need be under little apprehenſion. But, my 
dear Colonel, allowing this chimerical con- 
queſt of yours to take place, why muſt our 
architecture be deſtroyed along with our free- 
dom ? Why may we not as well ſuppoſe that 


pur conquerors Would receive the faſhion in 
thoſe 
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thoſe 1 matters from us, as you ſay the conquer» 
ing Romans did from the Greeks ? 


Cor.. FREEMAN. 


Becauſe, my Lord, the circumſtances of the 
conquerors and the conquered would be very 
different. In China the arts of peace have 
been long cultivated, and they have been long 
charmed with buildings, which though of a 
taſte very bad, according to our notions, are 
yet more extenſive and more ſumptuouſly adorn- 
ed than ours, It would be no wonder, then, 
if they refuſed to change that form of building 


which long uſage had rendered graceful, for 


one which had all the awkwardneſs of novelty, 
without any other advantage to dazle and pre- 
oſſeſs them in its favour. To them the fim- 
plicity of the antique would appear mean and 
ruſtic ; and Covent-Garden church, the pride 
of Engliſh architecture, would be judged fitter 
for a barn than a temple. Neither do I men- 
tion this to your Lordſhip upon bare conjecture, 
but from the ſimilar experience of what for- 
merly happened in Europe when it was over- 
run by the Goths. I ſee you ſmile at the men- 
tion of my friends the Goths ; but allow me to 
tell your Lordſhip the Goths were not fo Go- 
thic as they are generally imagined. The arts, 
indeed, of poetry and painting ſeem to have 
been unknown or neglected among them; but 
in that they could be little worſe than the peo- 
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ple they overcame, and in ſome other reſpects 
they were much their ſuperiors. Civil diſcord, 
and all the evils that attend anarchy when joined 
to a molt contemptible ſuperſtition, had pro- 
duced in the Roman empire a poverty of every 
kind, and an almoſt 'total obliteration of thoſe 
arts and ſciences for which the ſame nations had 
been, but a few centuries before, ſo juſtly cele- 
brated. Among the Gothic nations the art of 
war was well underſtood, as appears by their, 
conſtant ſuperiority, whenever they appeared in 
the field; and all the ſtates of Europe, who at 
this day enjoy any of the bleſſings of good go- 
vernment, are ready to own that from this Go- 
thic ſource thoſe bleſſings were derived. But 
they were not like the Romans, a gang of meer 
plunderers, ſprung from thoſe who had been, 
but a little while before their conqueſt of 
Greece, naked thieves and runaway ſlaves; bur 
a colony from an empire, no leſs than that of 
the Parthians, which had long ſubſiſted in ſplen- 
dor and magnificence ; and which, in eſtabliſh- 
ing itſelf upon the ruins of the empire of Per- 
ſia, had ſucceeded to the greateſt part of its 
riches, luxury, and elegance. It is in Parthia 
or Perſia that we muſt look for the origin of 
thoſe ſhoals of warlike men, and for the origin 
of that taſte of architecture of which the ſtately 
examples ſtill remain, like ſo many trophies to 
mark the progreſs of their victories. And if we 
turn our eyes to the ſeats of the preſent Sophi 
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of Perſia, we ſhall there fee: the pointed arch, 
and all the other parts of what we call Gothic 
architecture, ſtill in high faſhion, and ſtudded 


over, as Milton ſays, with barbaric pearl and gold. 


Loxp MODISH. 


I do remember, now you put me in mind of 
it, to have ſeen at Sir John Locke's, a collection 
of drawings repreſenting bridges, palaces, and 
moſques, done, as he told me, from the build- 
ings themſelves, while he was reſident at Iſpa- 
han ; and which very well correſpond with what 
you ſay concerning the likeneſs between the Per- 
ſan and Gothic taſte of architecture. But I ſhould 
not think that likeneſs, however ſtrong, a ſuffi- 
cient proof, that thoſe, who have been always 


called Northern nations, were really the ſons of 
the Eaſt. 


Col. FREEMAN. 


There are, my Lord, a great many other 
proofs of the Parthic or Perſian extraction of 
the Goths to be gathered from the ſimilitude 
of language and manners, and even from the 
hiſtory of their migration. Some of theſe 
proofs, as they accidentally occurred to me in 
my reading, 1 have been at the pains to com- 
mit to paper, and ſhall communicate them to 
your Lordſhip upon your return to London, 
if your curiolity leads you to the enquiry. But 
whether they came from Perſia or Peru, it is 
plain from the ſight of the firſt public buildings 
5 erect- 
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erected by them, upon their entrance into the 
Roman provinces, that they came from ſomt 
great and eſtabliſhed empire, where the art of 
building with grandeur and magnificence had 
been, by the practice of many ages, brought to 
an uncommon degree of perfection. Structures 
ſuch as Weſtminſter Abbey, with which Ger- 
many, France, and Spain abound, ſo extenſive, 
yet ſo neat, ſo ſtrong, and yet ſo richly, nay 
ſometimes finically ornamented, can never be 
ſuppoſed the contrivance of hungry ſoldiers, du- 
ring their march through the enemies country; 
nor of obſcure ſavages, juſt eſcaped from under 
the ſnows of Sweden and Norway. Such arts 
are not ſo ſuddenly brought to perfection as to 
be the offspring of one man's brain; and if they 
were, yet the concurrence of all the different 
branches of thoſe invaders, whether Vandals, 
Huns, Saxons, Normans, or Franks, in the 
ſame forms and decorations, plainly ſhew that 
there were certain antient and eſtabliſned rules 
for thoſe things, which they all equally knew 
and reſpected. To men, thus prepoſſeſſed with 
ideas both grand and preciſe, the buildings they 
met with in the Roman provinces muſt have 
appeared mean and flat; and if they deſtroyed 
any of them without heſitation, whenever they 
ſtood in their way, it muſt not be attributed to 
their barbarous inſenſibility of what was elegant; 
but to their overweening fondneſs for their own 
taſte, and unreafonable defire of impoting it up- 
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on others: a malady, which the moſt poliſhed: 
people when unreſtrained by reaſoning and re- 
flection, are equally ſubject to, with the moſt 
ſavage. | 

+ Lord MODISH. 


That the Goths did make their taſte of archi- 
tecture the reigning taſte over Europe for ſeveral 
ages, I very well know. But, my dear George, 
your reaſon for its taking place of the Grecian, 
is not at all ſatisfactory; for if it bore it down 
at firſt by its loftineſs and richneſs, it might, 
with much more eaſe, have maintained its 
ſuperiority, after being familiariſed by time to 
the conquered, as well as to their invaders. I 
ſhould conclude, therefore, from the reſtoration 
of the Greek architecture, that it had ſomething 
in ts forms peculiarly adapted to pleaſe the 
ſight, which made it at length ſurmount all the 
obſtacles which force. and cuſtom had thrown 
in its way. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


Your doubts, my Lord, are exceedingly juſt, 
and I do not believe that any degree of know- 
ledge in lines and numbers would ever be able 
to ſolve them. But there are many ſeeming 
myſteries, and which continue ſuch againſt all 
the powers of abſtract reaſoning, which hiſtory, 
by leading us ſtep by ſtep, renders plain and 
ſimple. For many ages had biſhops and barons, 
monks and knights errant, kept the people of 
Europe in ſlavery and diſſention, floth, igno- 
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rance and miſery. All the arts which tended to 
render life more humane and agreeable, were 
utterly diſcountenanced and forbid ; and thoſe 
alone kept up and practiſed, which were of uſe 
in ſupporting the pride and power of thoſe ty- 
rants. Canon law to defend the wordly pre- 
tenſions of church-men, and metaphyſics to pro- 
mote and defend their ſpiritual abſurdities, for 
the ſame gainful purpoſe, were what paſſed cur- 
rently by the name of learning. When theſe 
failed, in determining the truth or falſhood of 
a propoſition, recourſe was had, legally and cool- 
ly, to fingle combat; a kind of logic, abſurd 
enough in all conſcience, and yet perhaps not 
the moſt abſurd kind then in uſe. Painting and 
ſculpture were not yet found neceſſary to be cal- 
led in aid of theſe holy cheats; ſo no man, as 
may well be ſuppoſed, preſumed to carve or 
draw the reſemblance of any thing upon earth, 
Military architecture ſhewed itſelf only in the 
caſtles of private gentlemen, with moats and 
draw-bridges ; and the civil was only to be look- 
ed for in cathedrals and cloiſters. The reſt were 
all hovels and beggary. At laſt, about the four- 
teenth century, the cloud of ignorance began to 
diſperſe. The arrogance and ayarice of the 
church of Rome had {tretched the cord till it 
cracked, and brought on, in ſeveral parts of 
Europe, an enquiry into the ſpiritual rights of 
mankind, which that corporation had ſo groſsly 
invaded ; and theſe having been fo interwoven 
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with their temporal rights, the enquiry always 
became the more extenſive, the farther it pro- 
ceeded; ſo that books, and all the other means 
of knowledge, became every day more and more 
in requeſt. About this time the Greeks, flying 
from the Turks, after the taking of Conſtant- 
inople, brought over their books and language 
into Italy: which, partly by the countenance 
and patronage of the family of Medicis, in a little 
time became a faſhionable part of learning, till 
then utterly unknown in the Weſt. A like un- 
fortunate cauſe with that which brought over 
the learned Grecians, had before that time tran- 
ſported to Florence ſome Greek painters, bad 
indeed, but ſufficiently ſkilful to ſow thoſe ſeeds 
of the art, which, by proper encouragement, 
frſt at Florence, and afterwards at Rome, Venice, 
and Bologna, arrived at ſo admirable a degree of 
perfection. The polite arts, and all the ſeveral 
branches of true learning, have ſo immediate a 
connection that they always march together; 
and it is impoſſible to find any one of them in a 
tolerable degree, without finding along with it 
ſome portion of each of the reſt. Thus, at the 
ſame time that the Greek and Roman claſſics 
were diligently ſought after, amidſt the duſt and 
ſcholaſtic nonſenſe of the libraries and convents; 
the pick-ax was every where employed among 
the ruins, in ſearch of ſtatues and bas-reliets, 
which the ignorance and miſery of the times 
had ſuffered to lie for ages under ground, - At 

the 
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the court of Rome, for the ſupport of whoſe 
power ſome meaſure of true learning was at laſt 
become neceſſary, theſe enquiries after the learn- 
ing and elegance of their heathen anceſtors, were 
carried on with the greateſt eagerneſs ; and the 
riſing love of painting, ſculpture, and muſic, 
was not a little promoted by the uſe they per- 
ceived thoſe arts might be of, in ſupporting a 


gainful ſuperſtition juſt ready to fall into con- 


tempt. Then it was that the Romans began to 
caſt an eye of admiration upon the noble remains 


of heathen architecture, with which their city 


is, to this day, ſo richly ſtored.. In that im- 
perial city, the Gothic people, tho' they had, 


oftener than once, committed horrible devaſta- 


tions, had never made any ſettlement, nor ever 


raiſed any fabric. 'The buildings there had ever 


been according to the Grecian taſte ; but that 
being kept up only by tradition, without any 
preciſe rules, it had changed extremely from its 
original. To effect a total alteration in the 
faſhions of any country, is an exceeding diffi- 
cult undertaking ; but here was only required a 
reformation, and a reformation that had anti- 
quity and primitive purity for its principles. No 
fooner, then, was the love of heathen antiquity 
afloat, but the Bramantes and Michelangelos ſet 
themſelves with great diligence to meaſure all 
the parts of all the antient buildings of Rome, 
and ſoon, by the help of Vitruvius, compoſed 
a ſyſtem of architecture, which, as far as it 
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pretended to go, brought back the Auguſtan 
age to the maſons and carpenters, Florence, 
and the reſt of the cities of Italy, that were, with 
reſpe& to architecture, in almoſt the ſame ſtats 
with Rome, entered readily into this ſcheme of 
reformation, which, croſſing the Alps, with the 
joint cry of all Italy, at that time the ſchool of 
learning and politeneſs, carried every thing be- 
fore it. And thoſe Gothic ſtructures, which had 
ſo long lorded it over all other works of ſtone 
and mortar, were now decryed as gigantic and 
| barbarous. Increaſe of trade and riches, all over 
Europe, particularly from the new-diſcovered 
Indies, produced a great number of ſumptuous 
buildings in the new faſhion ; ſo that the fond- 
neſs for it, which was probably, at firſt, no more 
than an affectation of Italian elegance, grew, 
in a little time, to be a real taſte or ſentiment. 


Lord MODISH. 


Of buildings did he ſpeak, like Solomon, from 
the Pyramids of Egypt, even to the Banqueting 
houſe at Whitehall. As I hope to be faved, 
George, you would make an excellent grand 
maſter of the free and accepted Maſons, and 
would prele& upon the wonders of the Letter G, 
to the aſtoniſhment of the whole lodge. But, 
ſeriouſly, we are all vaſtly obliged to you for 
this ſhort hiſtory of a long tranſaction, many 
particulars of which I knew before, but never 
before heard them connected in fo regular a 

| chain. 
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chain. What you have faid to prove that the 
beauties of architecture have no deeper founda- 
tion than faſhion, that is habit formed upon ca- 
price, carries with it great appearance of truth. 
But you philoſophy men, when you take up any 
principle, are very apt to carry it farther than it 
will go, and to a ſingle cauſe often aſcribe an ef- 
fe& which perhaps proceeds from half a dozen, 
In many caſes I will allow you that habit has a 
ſhare in forming our ſentiments ; but is there not 
likewiſe an inſeparable connection between beau- 
ty and propriety? And will not that which is fit 
and ſuitable in itſelf, be always more or leſs pleaſ- 
ing to the beholder ?—I am afraid I don't expreſs 


my meaning in the proper terms. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


Exactly, my Lord, like one of the trade. Such 
are the very expreſſions uſed by the followers of 
Hutchiſon, Shaftſbury, and Plato; who drew, 
moreover, this very obvious concluſion from 
them, that, by our different feelings or ſenſations 
of pleaſure and diſlike, we may ſafely pronounce 
the objects, from whence thoſe ſenſations ariſe, 
to be right or wrong in themſelves, without any 
farther examination or reflection. Happy ſenſe 
for thoſe who are endowed with it, and for which 
one would willingly renounce all human under- 
ſtanding, which is liable to many errors. What 
pity is it that ſo pleaſing an opinion, fo elegant 

Ty a ſyſtem 


a ſyſtem ſhould. have no foundation in fact! 
Hold up, for a moment, the mirror of experi- 
ence to this metaphyſical phantom, and it 
ſhrinks into the nothing from - whence it 
ſprung. The approbation of reaſon, and the 
approbation of taſte, which thoſe gentlemen 
have been at ſo much pains to unite and con- 
found, will be found in their nature diſtin 
and ſeparate, and to be allotted for viſibly dif- 
ferent purpoſes by the author of our nature, 
That they often coincide is likewiſe true ; but 
it is owing to other cauſes than their natu- 
ral and inſeparable connection, as will be per- 
ceived in examining the caſes where this coin= 
cidence does, and where 1t does not appear, 
To begin with the moſt ſimple: The apothe- 
cary's prentice brings a doſe of the bark to a 

an ſick of the ague: The reaſon and expe- 
rience of the phylician, perhaps the patient's 


own experience, aſſure him, that ſwallowin 
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this drug will reſtore him to his health. What 


fays taſte? That it is the devil of a doſe; that 
it ought to be put off till to-morrow, and in 
the mean time calls for t'other bottle of Cham- 


paign. Taſte then has no ſkill in phyſick. Let 


us ſee next whether taſte, in its more remote 


and figurative applications, is. more cloſely al- 


lied to fitneſs and utility. Amongſt the objects 
of fight, there are none with which we are ſo 


familiar as thoſe which dreſs exhibits, nor, 


as I before obſerved to your Lordſhip, ſo pro- 
per_to produce examples for this ſubject. And 
D there 
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there it will be ever found that our feelings 
of pleaſure and diſlike are conducted entirely 
by cuſtom, not only in matters indifferent, but 
often in oppoſition to what is uſeful and pro- 
per. Pray, Lady Modiſh, what would your 
Ladyſhip think of our fine gentlemen, if they 
were to dreſs with their arms naked to the el- 
bows ? [ SJE ITN ls ar 
„ JAADYMODISEL, i had 4s 

I ſhould certainly think them very ſhask- 
ing creatures; at leaſt if I may gueſs by the 
diſguſting appearance which butchers and hat- 
ters make in the like equipage. O11 


Cor. FREEMAN. 
Your Ladyſhip, I am perſuaded, ſpeaks. not 
only your own ſentiments, but likewiſe the ſen- 
timents of all the ladies in England, upon ti 
occaſion. All would agree unanimouſly, at firſt, 


in its being an ugly ſight ; and yet it is impoſſi- 


ble to find out, in the naked arm of a well-pro- 
portioned man, any natural impropriety whence 
this ſentiment of deformity ariſes ; nor any that is 
not equally, at leaſt, attached to the nakedarm of 
a well-proportioned woman, an object which 
is allowed to raiſe in_ every one a ſentiment 
very oppoſite. Cuſtom alone can account 


for this whimſical taſte, which breaks thro' 


all rules of reaſon and propriety ; for a diſ- 
mr 
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moſt befitting the ſex which is the moſt 
active, and deſtined for robuſt exerciſe and 


labour; and a cloſe covering, eſpecially in 


a cold climate, the moſt proper. for that ſex 
which ſuffers moſt from its inclemency. I 


have lived long enough in the world, Ladies, 


to ſee a great many changes in it, parti- 
cularly with regard to ſhoe-buckles, which 
have been now large, now ſmall, now round, 
now ſquare, and all, in their turns, fraught 
with beauty and deformity. Theſe changes 
are productive of much good to many in- 
duſtrious tradeſmen and their families, and, 
generally ſpeaking, very indifferent to the 
wearers. But I remember, about ſeven or 
eight years ago, the buckles, from the toes, 
ets they Ja reigned in ſplendor ſome 
gears before, had inſenſibly crept up to the 
eg; and ſo great was the deſire,” in our 
ſmarts, of creating pleaſing feelings in the 
beholders by an amazing length of foot, that 
I have ſeen many of them limping about 
Ranelagh with their buckles above the joint, 
and ſuffering no ſmall torture rather than 


they ſhould appear with turpitude in a more 


convenient place. Inſtances of this kind in 


architecture are not ſo eafily found. Build- 


ing is, by its nature, a more ſerious and 
more deliberate affair than dreſs, and leſs 
ſubject, one would think, to the influence of 
whim ; yet it is not altogether deſtitute of 
boat | D 2 | ex- 
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examples 


what is the reverſe of conveniency. For 


ſome of theſe a general cauſe, or rather 
origin, may be aſſigned. The preſent taſte 
of architecture was formed, not upon the 
palaces and dwelling-houſes of the antient 
Greeks and Romans, of which there were 


no veſtiges at the revival of the arts, but 


upon their temples and other public build- 
ings, from which the ornamental part has 


been borrowed and applied to domeſtic uſe, 


in a manner abundantly abſurd, for the moſt 


part; and which, — cuſtom has 
rendered agreeable to the ſight. I could name 


to your Lordſhip ſeveral houſes, beſides my 

Lord Mayor's, where the defire of charm- 

ing the paſſengers, has induced the architect 
to darken the principal apartments, by 


ping before the windows ſtately — which 


ſupport nothing, or, which is much the 
ſame, nothing of any uſe. Whatever pains 


thoſe gentlemen may take to dignify the or- 


namental part of their art by ſcientifie reaſon- 


_ about propriety and, fitneſs, it will be 


nd at laſt to owe all its power of pleaſing 

to 9 only. Aſk one of them by what 
means it is, that a window. pleaſes by being 
— than it is. broad, and a chimney by be- 
ing broader than it is long; he will tell you, 


that it is from their natural fitneſs for their 
- ſeycral purpoſes, ſuch and ſuch being the 


nature 


5 where the eye is pleaſed with 
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nature of light, and ſuch and ſuch being the 
nature of ſmoak. But let him be ever fo 
learned in light and ſmoak, this is but a ſhal- 
low ſolution of the difficulty. The plain 
truth is, that on account of their fitneſs for 
their ſeveral purpoſes, they have been from 
time immemorial ſo formed; but it is the 
habit of ſeeing them conſtantly fo formed, 
and not their fitneſs, which produces in us 
that ſenſe of their beauty. This proceſs will 
account for all the conjunctions of beauty 
and propriety, which to moſt people paſs for 
neceſſary connections. What is, the reaſon. 
that any heavy body, ſupported by few and 
weak pillars, gives us an unpleaſing feeling? 
Becauſe the danger and inconveniency of ſuch 
a iſpofition has been long known, and with 
care avoided ; ſo that the leaſt infringement 
of the eſtabliſhed practice will ſhock us im- 
mediately by its unuſualneſs, without allow- 
ing our reaſon to interfere by a flow diſcuſ- 
ſion of its impropriety. In like manner may 
we account for all that concerns moral taſte 
and ſentiment ; which will appear, upon the 
T ſlighteſt compariſon of the feelings of different 
nations with regard to behaviour, to be imme- 
diately and neceſſarily dependant upon cuſtom, 
and but remotely and accidentally connected 
with right and wrong, or the invariable fitneſs 
of things. 
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1 begin to be afraid that taſte, at laſt, muſt 
content himſelf with ruling over the finer arts, 
There I think you will 6 17 to pull him 


from his * 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


What arts does your Lordſhip een 
under that title? | | | 


Lox Dp MODISH, 


Mose, poetry, and painting; or, a8 W er 
call them, vir ſiſter arts. 


eb F REEMAN. 


I know they are often ſo called; and in- 
deed there is ſo great a likeneſs betwixt two 
of them, poetry and painting; that their fiſter- 
hood will be readily allowed: but betwixt 
muſick and painting there is no likeneſs at 
all; and I am apt to ſuſpect that muſick paſ- 
ſes for the fiſter of poetry, rather from 
their being often ſeen in company, than from 
any reſemblance they bear to each other. 
For this reaſon, when J examine how far 
taſte is concerned in theſe arts, I ſhall con- 
ſider muſick by itſelf. But either the diſtinc- 
tion betwixt taſte and judgment, Which I 


gave your Lordſhip ſome time ago, is falſe, 
2] Or 
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or elſe taſte is totally excluded from being 
a determiner in works of art, and muſt leave 
that taſk for judgment to perform. An 
art has been thus defined by one of the moſt 
ſagacious of the antients, © 4 [vs nem F rules 
acquired by fludy, and — to practice, 
for ſome uſeful purpoſe. Now wherever there 
is a rule or rules, by which any work is 
„ to be conducted, that rule, be- 
ing known, muſt ſerve equally for a ſtand- 
ard to thoſe who would determine with pro- 
priety concerning its merit or degree of ex- 
cellence. An art, then, and whatever pre- 
tends to a ſtandard, is an object of judgment 
and not of taſte. As to mulick, it is cer- 
tainly an art, ſo far as geometry is concerned 
in it; but as the mathematical part of mu- 
ſick is totally unknown to 999 in a thouſand 
of thoſe who ſet up for connoiſſeurs in muſick, 
including the performers, we may venture 
to ſay that it is, with regard to them, no art 
at all. Theſe virtuoſos, there fore, have no- 
thing but their own taſte, that is, their own 
private liking, to to ſet up for a ſtandard, or, 
what is" little more mathematical, the liking 
which thoſe of their club, city, or nation have 
acquired by habit, that is, by the daily repe- 
tition of a certain ſtrain of muſick. What 
diſputes therefore happen upon that ſubject 
muſt be no leſs abſurd, than when cookery 
is the ſubject of controverſy. With regard 
D 4 to 
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to the ſiſter arts of painting and poet ui 
caſe is very different: for in theſe arts 
is not only a ſtandard, but one fo 4 to 


the common ſenſe of mankind. that the moſt 


ignorant are acquainted with itz and, if it is 
unknown or miſtaken by any, it is by the half- 
learned, who from their own conceit, or a 
reſpe& for the authority of coxcombs, have 


tried to undervalue common ſenſe, in order to 
ſubſtitute ſomething 3 n ee n 


in its Os 


B MODISH. 


There is no doubt, Colonel, that there are 
rules for poetry and painting, and that there 
have been many ingenious books written both 
- roſe and verſe concerning . theſe rules. But 

ancy they are not ſo univerſally known as 
705 N have us believe. 


Col. FRE EAN. 


Pardon, me, my Lords I haye woke to 
be convinced by a thouſand experiments, 
that the leading principle of criticiſm in poe- 
try and painting, and that of all the learned 
principles which is the moſt unexceptionably 
true, is known to the loweſt and moſt illi- 


terate of the people. Thoſe experiments are 


eaſily made. 175 Lordſhip has only to hide 
yourſelf bebind the 1 in your drawing- 
room, 
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room, and order Mrs. Hannah to bring in 
one of your tenant's daughters, and I will 
venture to lay a wager that ſhe ſhall be ſtruck 
with r picture by La Tour, and no lefs 
with the view of your ſeat by Lambert, and 


ſhall; fifty to one; expreſs her approbation 
by ſaying, they are vaſtly natural. When ſhe 
has ſaid this, ſhe has ſhewn that ſhe knew 
the proper ſtandard, by which her approba- 
tion was to be directed, as much, at leaſt, 
as ſhe would have done, if ſhe had got Ari- 
ſtotle by heart and all his commentators. He 
has defined thoſe arts, arts imitation, and 
his definition, though often obſcured and con- 
founded by more modern connoiſſeurs, has 
never been contradicted by any. The ſame 
country girl, who applauds the exact repre- 
ſentation of a man and a houſe Which the 
has ſeen, will, for the fame reaſon, be charm- 
ed with Hogarth's march to Finchly, as that 
is a repreſentation, though not of perſons, yet 
of general manners and characters, with which 
we may ſuppoſe her to be acquainted.” ' And 
if ſhe is leſs ſtruck with the: hiſtorical pic- 
tures of diſtant ages and countries, though 
equally well painted, it is not becauſe her 
critical ſtandard is not equally applicable to 
them, but becauſe the ſubject and manners, 
there meant to be repreſented,' are to her un- 
known,” and muſt paſs with as little obſerva- 
NN tion 
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tion and remark as a good portrait of a per- 
ſon whom ſhe had never ſeen. In all this 1 
ſee no pretenſion taſte has to be conſulted. It 
requires firſt eyes to ſee, and then judgment 
to compare the exhibited image with that of 
the abſent objet, which is ſtored up in the re- 
membrance, and is plainly a reflective and 
compound operation of the mind. It is in- 
deed ſo quick and inſtantaneous, that it often 
paſſes for a ſimple feeling or ſentiment; and is 
ſometimes mentioned as ſuch by criticks of no 
mean reputation, for want of having conſider- 
ed the nature of the mental faculties with that 
accuracy which they deſerved. The general 
ſtandard of poetry is exactly the fame, and 
equally obvious with that of painting; and any 
experiment you make in that art upon a farmer's 
daughter, will be found to have a like event. 
It is only middling poetry which the illiterate 
do not underſtand and admire ; when it arrives 
at a ſupreme degree of excellence it is adapted 
to the loweſt claſs; and though other poets 
might have their partiſans amongſt the critics, 
there is no queſtion, but Homer was the de- 
light of every cook-maid in Greece. 
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What, and won't you allow good and ba 
in poetry to be diſtinguiſhable by taſte upon any 
occaſion? | - 


CoL. 
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71. 


Cob. FREEMAN, 
930 my Lord. 


Loxp MOD ISH. 


Then, my dear Colonel, your ſpeculations 
and your common language are very little 
confiſtent : for you ſaid, no longer ago than 
this morning, upon glancing over ſome ma- 
drigals which are publiſhed in Rowe's edition 
of Shakeſpear, 'that the people of that age had 
a | WrOtehgd taſte i in poetry. 


Cor. FREEMAN: 


It is true, my Lord; and I own myſelf 
to blame in uſing a word upon any oc- 
caſion, which, as appears by the converſa- 
tion, we have had, is applied to ſo many 
different purpoſes, as to be unfit for any. 
We have ſeen that it ſometimes ſignifies 
the faculty: of di itinguiſhing things fimply 
and without, compariſon ; ſometimes that 
which pleaſes fimply ; ſometimes that which 
pleaſes by particular habit, but moſt com- 
monly, that which pleaſes by general habit, 
or what is properly expreſſed by the ſingle 
word faſhion. In this laſt ſenſe it was, 
my Lord, that I underſtood the word taſte, 
when I faid the taſte of poetry was very bad 
in England, about a century ago; although it 


18 
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is certain no age ever more abounded with men 
of genius and ſtudy. | 


Loxd MODISH. 

Darker and darker, by Pluto! I fancied, 
Colonel, about half an hour ago, that I had 
got a little light into your ſyſtem, but now 
I don't ſee one glimpſe. You told us then, 
that poetry was an art, and the object of 
judgment, and now you give us to underſtand, 
that neither imagination, reading, nor reflec- 
tion, for that I ſuppoſe you mean by genius 
and ſtudy, are able to keep it in the right 


| road. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


It is but too true, my Lord ; theſe things 
can avail but little in the conducting of poetry, 
if faſhion, or, as they pleaſe to call it, taſte, 
takes it into his head to miſlead her. And 
when, by the neglect of juſt principles, any 
nation has habitually acquired a liking or taſte 
to cookery that is unwholefome, to l 
ture that is inconvenient, or to poetry that, 
inſtead of inſtruction, conveys no ideas, or, 


What is worſe, falſe ideas to the mind: we 


may ſay, with great propriety, that ſuch a na- 
tion has a vitiated or a bad taſte. 


' Load 
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But how could habit, for I perceive now a 
little what you mean, ſo ſoon pervert ourewri- 
ters as to lead them all together into the ſame 
ſort of error, even at the very firſt appearance 
of poetry in England ? 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


To come cafily, my Lord, to the Know- 
ledge of this, it will be neceſſary, once more, 
to turn our eyes to what was doing in the 
ages which preceded this. In thoſe days, 
when miraculous legends under the name 
of hiſtory, and the abſurdeſt of metaphy- 
ſicks by way of philoſophy, compoſed al- 
moſt the whole of learning ; poetry, which 
ever ſhares the fate of hiſtory and philo- 
ſophy, was likewiſe at the loweſt ebb. In- 
ſtead of repreſentations of truth, and the 
real exiſtence of things, it conſiſted only of 
relations in ryme of giants, winged horſes, 
griffins, caſtles moated round with fire and 
brimſtone, knights that killed ten or a dozen 
men by one blow, and hermits that raiſed 
as many from the dead by one prayer; with 
a thouſand other lies, which, however mon- 
ſtrous and unentertaining they may appear 
to us, were'to thoſe people ſo correſpon- 
dent to the ideas that had been early im- 
poſed by authority * them, that they 


ap- 
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appeared not only probable,” but trig: and 
although this correſpondence of ideas could 
not be very ſtriking, as it is impoſlible for 
the idle chimeras of a writer's brain tb be 
exactly the ſame with thoſe of his reader, yet 
they ceaſed not, along with perſuaſion, to give 
them ſome ſort of amuſement. This was the 
ſtate of the epic; and low as it might be, 
was only to be found in the happier cli- 
mates of Italy and the ſouth of France. There 
likewiſe they pretended to a ſort of lyric poe- 
try, under the name of ſonnets and madri- 
gals, which, being founded upon the me- 
taphyſical quibbling then in vogue, inſtead 
of the truth of paſſion and ſentiment, was 
wholly made up of jugling expreſſions, that, 
with much ſubtlety, kept up a ſeeming re- 
lation betwixt thoughts, in themſelves, not 
at all akin. A fort of writing, though cal- 
led by ſome people to this day wit, much 
inferior to fair punning; as it equally trifles 
with' the underſtanding, without the merit of 
ſhaking the fides. The arts, however, by 
the means I mentioned ſome time ago, began 
to 'revive; but they did not all keep an 
equal pace in their improvement. Though 
hiſtory was ſoon brought, in Italy, to a great 
degree of excellence, philoſophy, till a ſtran- 
ger to experiment, continued to be only a 
teſs abſurd fort of metaphyſicks; and by 
keeping trifling ſubtleties till in requeſt, 
| likewife 
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likewiſe retarded the ſympathetic improve- 
ment of poetry: while her ſiſter painting, 
diſdaining the flow, bungling, and deceitful 
medium of words, ſoon ſhane forth with 
all the luſtre of nature and truth. All, how- 


ever, were equally admired by the nations 


on this ſide of the Alps, who, having ſmall 
pretenſions of their own, and aſtoniſhed with 
the tranſcendent glory of Italy, received in- 
diſcriminately every thing that came from 
thence as the model of perfection. In Eng- 
land, for cauſes that are eaſily aſſigned, 
the art of painting never took root; but, 
though none of our artiſts were inſpired with 
the divine ſpirit of Raphael and Corregio, 


our poets were much the worſe for having 


read Dante, Arioſto, and Petrarch ; the imi- 
tation of, whom they preferred to good ſenſe 
and the imitation of nature. From this cauſe 
proceeded the tedious allegories, as they call 
them, of Spenſer, and the jragling and ſtrain- 
ed conceits of Sir Philip Sidney. Happily for 
us there were no Italian models for tragedy ; 
elſe Shakeſpear's Othello might have been 
as poor as his ſonnets; and yet, even in theſe 
his moſt unrivalled performances, the mode 
is often ſeen to prevail over the genius and 
reflection of that great poet. Soon after this 
importation of Italian taſte, the power and 
majeſty of the Commons of England began 
to ſhew itſelf; and as the conteſts concern- 

| in; 
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ing the liberty and rights of Chriſtians had 
introduced a ſpirit of enquiry into Europe, 
ſo that ſpirit was carried ſtill farther in 
England, by a new conteſt concerning the 
peculiar * A of r. wee. Along with 

| liberty all manner of property was farther 
aſcertained, and that exorbitant power reftrain- 
ed, which had been exerciſed by kings and 
prieſts over the opinions and ſentiments, as 
well as the goods, of the people. The plea- 
| ſure that ariſes from the diſcovery of truth, 
and-the juſt relation of things, is one of the 
greateſt and moſt laſting which human na- 
ture is capable of; and ſo ſtrong it is that 
to ſtifle and repreſs it requires no ſmall de- 
ee of violence. But this being withdrawn, 
the natural defire again takes place, and al- 
ways with ſucceſs. So it 1 in Eng- 
land, where learning went hand in hand 
with the 8 in all its changes. As 
liberty and order grew, learning and juſt ſen- 
timents flouriſhed ; as thoſe degenerated in- 
to enthuſiaſm and anarchy, a like feaver ſuc- 
ceeded in the ſtate of literature, It was mad- 
neſs, indeed, but it was of the vigorous ſort, 
from whence much good was ſtill to be ex- 
peed. Accordingly, upon the return of a 
more ſettled government at the Reſtoration, 
when liberty was tempered by a certain de- 
gree of fixed ſubordination, the ſtiences like- 
wiſe took a more orderly and more polite - 
turn, 
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turn, without giving up any of that free- 
dom which” they had aſſumed. Party con- 
troverfies loſt much of their acrimony, and 
men began to uſe the weapons and. dexterity 
which they had acquired in theſe conteſts, 
to more peaceable and more valuable purpo- 
ſes. The Royal Society was founded, and thoſe: 
hints which Sir Francis Bacon had given 
with regard to experimental philoſophy, were 
diligently ' proſecuted by the ingenious men of 
that age; ſo that authority began, by little 
and little, to give way to matter of fact, 
ſuppoſition to certainty, and words to things. 
But though in motion, ſtill the progreſs of 

was flow. It is not enough for poets 
to compoſe in times of good ſenſe: it is ne- 
ceſſary, in order to their writing well, that 
they ſhould be born in ſuch times. The 
ideas, which fill the infant imagination, will 
always, more or leſs, keep poſſeſſion of it; 
and are not eaſily to be changed by later 
knowledge and reflection. Notwithſtanding 
theſe new improvements in knowledge, the 
gentle Waller ſtill decked his Sachariſſa, with 
ſuch -unſcented gum- flowers as had adorned 
the Laura of Petrarch; and ſtill Milton thought 
it proper to march his angels in a cubic pha- 
lanx of well-hodied air, to attack as for- 
midable a body-of devils, who received them 


with cannon in their hands, and puns in 
| E their 
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their mouths, Intrepid devils, . that know- 
ing themſelves to be immortal, dared to look 
death in the face, and to expoſe their un- 
ſubſtantial forms to be pierced by im- 
material ſpears of their adverſaries. Wha 
greater inſtance can be required of the de- 
teſtable influence of romantic and - ſcholaſtic 
jargon, than its producing ſuch à hodge- 
podge in the brain of a man who has given 
ſuch proofs upon other occafions, of a tru- 
ly natural ws; noble genius. At laſt the 
Revolution, by eſtabliſhing the rights of the 
ſeveral orders in the commonwealth upon a 
clear and ſolid bafis, made way for an en- 
tire diſſolution of that alliance, which had 
long been ſo ſtupidly and villainouſly cement- 
ed betwixt religion and politics, Metaphy- 
fics, now no longer neceſſary in ſupport of 
opinions which were now no longer uſeful 
in the acquiſition of power and riches, ſunk 
by degrees into contempt ; and Nature having 
at laſt ſhewn her true and beautiful face, 
poetry, from acting the part of a magic 
| lanthorn teeming with monſters and chi- 
meras, reſumed her genuine province, like 
the camera obſcura, of reflecting the things 
that are. The antient Greek and Roman 
pocts being found to have conducted them- 
felvez more than any other, by this prin- 
ciple, the admiration of them encreaſed; 
they, inſtead of the Italians, were _— 

2 en, 


ſen, to ſet the faſhion, or, as we call it, to 
form the taſte of writing, From them, and 
from their , miſtreſs, Nature, Prior, Addiſon, 
Pope, Swift, Parnel, and the reſt of their 
cotemporary bards, received the leaven, and 
conveyed it, in their works, to the whole maſs 
of the people, At this very day, when few 
men take the trouble of becoming very learn- 
ed, and fewer give ta the public any, proofs 
of their poetic fire, the taſte acquired by the 
laſt age in certain kinds of poetry, ſtill con- 
tinues; and the moſt inſipid odes, that ap- 

in the magazines, are better able to 
ſtand a critical diſcuſſion, than thoſe that were 
written by the brighteſt wits a hundred years 


ago. 
Loxp MODISH. 


Then you eſteem thoſe magaziners to be 
yur critics, though but paultry poets; I 
ould think that required ſomewhat more 
ing than you ſeem willing to allow them. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


No more, my Lord, than it requires know- 
ledge of geometry to navigate a ſhip to 
Jamaica; which, though it ariſes from the 
deepeſt rules of ſcience, is daily perform- 
ed — thoſe who never heard of Euclid, and 
— are not capable to go through the eaſieſt, 
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of his demonſtrations. Theſe arts, though 
it coſt many ages of ſtudy to men of genius 
to bring them to perfection, are, as far as 
regards a limited practice, eaſily communi- 
cated, by rote, to the greateſt dunce. A very 
good pilot, who ſhould venture to diſpute 
upon the principles of navigation, would 
probably diſcover extreme ignorance; and the 
ſame daily happens to men of «mere taſte 
whenever they meddle with criticiſm : ſo far 
is good criticiſm from being a vulgar thing, 
that even the taſte of the public, is ſtill 
falſe in ſome kinds of poetry, particularly 
in tragedy; under which auguſt: title five 
acts of language, ſuch as no mortal man ever 
ſpoke, ſeldom fails of putting the profits 
of three full houſes into the author's pocket, 
A convincing 'proof that thoſe who frequent 
the theatre judge of the elegance of a poem, 
as they do of the cock of a hat, and have 
nothing to influence them in their determi- 
nation but mere taſte, or a feeling of what 
is become by habit agreeable to them. Were 
they to judge by the principles of art, their 
deciſions would be equally juſt in all kinds of 
writing. | 


Loxp MODISH. 
I hope you don't lay this likewiſe to the 
charge of the poor Italians; for I don't 
: think 
4 
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think we have ever been much troubled with 
their tragedies. | | 


Col. FREEMAN. 


No, my Lord, it proceeds, I apprehend, 
from an influence much more powerful and 
popular, the example of our own Shake- 
ſpear; though, perhaps, the French trage- 
dians have not been wanting with their 
aſſiſtance. 95 


Loxp MODISH. 


This is ſomewhat new from you, Colonel, 
who uſed to ſpeak with raptures of the genius 
of Shakeſpear. | 


Col. FREEMAN. 


It is that very genius, my Lord, which 
is the cauſe of this evil; and we may fay 
of it as Cato ſays of Cæſar's virtue, Curſe 
on. bis genius, it has undone his Country. Daz- 
led by the ſhining parts of ſuch eminent per- 
ſonages, we are inſenſibly led to admire and 
to imitate, without diſtinction, every thing 
that belongs to them. What we cannot ad- 
mire, at firſt, or what we even diſapprove, 
we receive with difference, and uſe brin 
us in time to be more or leſs pleaſed with 
it. All with juſtice applaud when Hotſpur ' 
| E 3 gives 
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gives the contemptuous deſeription of the 


courtier who. came to demand his, priſo- 


ners, ſo full of that pride and vivacity which 
conſtitute his character; but it was never 
yet known that. the pit treated the actor 
with a hiſs, or an , of, of, when, in his 
relation of Mortimer's combat with Glen- 
dower, he ſays | | 


Three times they breath'd, and three times 
4 did they drink, N 
Upon agreement, of ſwift Severn's flood, 
Who then affrighted with their bloody 
at looks, 50 Ez 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
And hid his criſped head in the hollow 
bank, | | | 
Blood-ſtained with theſe valiant comba- 
tants. 


Loxp MODISH. 


There are, na doubt, falſe thoughts to be 
found in Shakeſpear; but as it is equally certain 
they do not bear any proportion to thoſe that 
are juſt and noble, may not we reaſonably 
ſuppoſe, that the imitation of him ſhould be 
more uſeful than hurtful to our modern trage- 
dans, 


Col. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


That is a happineſs, my Lord, which ne- 
ver yet befell the itnitators of any of the great 
maſters. To equal them in their beauties 
they muſt draw them, as they did, from the 
pure foutitain of nature. Their faults they 
may acquire from them, as they acquired 
them from other faulty poets. Had not 
Shakeſpear been perverted by wrong taſte 
and imitation, he could never have produced 
ſach lines as thoſe I have repeated. Nature 
could never have pointed out to him that a 
rivet was capable of cowardice, or that it was 
conſiſtent with the character of a _ gentleman, 
ſuch as Piercy, to ſay the thing that was not. 
It is good rules alone that can fave a poet 
from ſuch blunders, which taſte is ever ready 
to lead him into. 


Loxp MODISH. 


Want of rules might indeed have been 
the cauſe of thoſe errors in Shakeſpear; but 
that is not, ſurely, the caſe. with the mo- 
dern tragedians, either French or Engliſh. 
They have had critics and rules in abund- 
ance, 


Col. FREEMAN. 


No doubt they have, my Lord; but ſuch 
critics as are worſe than none; and ſuch 
| E 4 rulcs 
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rules as ſerve, to miſlead their obſervers to 
ſuch a degree, as to make them leſs: fit to 
judge of poetry than nurſes and children; 
rules that are drawn from the works of au- 
thors, and not from common ſenſe, or the 
general feelings of mankind. Aſk one of 
thoſe criticks for a reaſon, and he gives 
you an authority; if you repeat your de- 
mand, it's ten to one but he fobs you of 
with one of thoſe cramp words, that Lady 
Harriot has ſuch a diſlike to. As for in- 
ſtance, if you aſk Boſſu, or any of the reſt 
of the Ariſtotelians, how the Severn came to 
be ſo hen-hearted, as to turn tail and hide 
itſelf, on the ſight of Glendower's and Mor- 
timer's bloody ./ 49 he will tell you that 
it is by a figure called proſopopoia. This 
it is to underiland Greek. A ſoundheaded, 
though leſs learned critick, would probably 
have faid, that it was by a figure called 
nonſenſe. | | 


Li ef 


Loxp MODISH. 


What, and do you deſpiſe the 150 of 
Ariſtotle, which have been reyered t rough ſo 
many ages? 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


Far from it, my Lord ; I look upon them 
as a moſt valuable remnant of antient . erudi- 
tion; 
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tion; and, taking all cireumſtances into the 
account, a prodigious proof of the genius of 
the author. But I muſt 'own I deſpiſe thoſe 
moderns, who overlooking all the new diſcos 
veries, which time, perhaps, rather than hu- 
man wit, has produced for them, do ſtill, 17 
a moſt unholy bigotry, put their truſt in 
 infallibility. © What would you think, Lady 
Harriot, of a critick who could not concelve 4 
dramatic entertainment to ſubſiſt, with any de- 
ee of excellence, without a PRO accom- 
anyment We muſic? n 


LADY HARRIOT. 


Indeed, Colonel, I ſhould fancy that he had 
never ſeen my thing but Italian * | & 


LE Col. FREEMAN. 


+ Your Ladyſhip's gueſs, is not far wide of 
the mark; and yet, ſuch is the ſentiment of 
the great Greek, of, whoſe profound know- 
ledge you muſt have read ſuch wonders” in 
Pope, and the reſt of the Belles-lettres-wri- 
ters of your acquaintance. If any of our 
London connoiſſeurs were to adviſe Garrick 
to get Othello ſet to muſick, by way of giv- 
ing it more force and expreſſion, it is not 
likely he would be any more conſulted in 
theatrical matters. Not that I mean to de- 
tract from the real merit of Ariſtotle. His 


poetic 


- Wrong. 


= 


poetic ſyſtem will, ever deſerve; the attention 
of the learned, as it is founded upon the. 
ſolid baſis. of experience; but as this was 
only: the experience of what pleaſed in his 


e and country, it is too narrow a baſis to 
eee. 


ead of ſearching into nature for ſome uni- 


verſal principle of ꝓleaſure in that art, by which 


he might in time form the taſte of his own, 
and of every country, he, from what hap- 


pened in his time to be their taſte, formed thoſe 


rules which have been tranſmitted to us, and 


received as a work of deep philoſophy, and 


in which the whole myſtery of writing was re- 
— 1. 3 ne 
The more we examine into facts, the more 


reaſon we ſhall have to be convinced, that taſte 


ought never to be allowed to dictate in poetry; 
ſince, when ever taſte happens to be good, 
it is only the conſequence, not the cauſe of 
good writing. judgment and rules, whoſe 
humble ſervant and follower taſte ought to be, 
are alone fit to decide, whether he is right or 


Lond MODISH. 

So then, good taſte in poetry proceeds 
from good poetry, poetry from good 
philoſophy, and good philoſophy from good 


government. A very curious genealogy. 


Col. 


h 


= 


- Cot. FREEMAN: . 


1 have never yet, my Lord, met with any 


thing to convince me it was not a true one. 
And it is worth remarking, that the Italians, 
having recovered but little freedom in religion 
and government, are ſtill extreamly behind 
their neighbours, the French and Engliſh, in 
int of philoſophy, and retain pretty much 
the ſame taſte of poetry which they had two 
undred years ago. Arioſto is ſtill preferred 
to Taſſo, and both to Homer; not only by the 
common run, but by thoſe who ſet up for cri- 
ticks amongſt them. As if q poet were to be 
eſteemed excellent, in proportion as he de- 


parts from the imitation of nature, or the defi- 


ciency in that reſpect were to be compenſated 


by a muſical gingle and flowing combination of 


ſyllables. 


In ſhort, my Lord, altho' truth and falſe- 
hood, right and wrong, uſeful and prejudicial, 
proper and improper, will ever be univerſally 
the ſame in themſelves, and their boundaries 
capable of being accurately diſtinguiſhed by 
human reaſon ; yet the taſtes, feelings, and 
opinions of men, concerning any thing, muſt 
never be admitted as evidence of its being 
in itſelf good or bad: Since a very few ex- 
periments may point out to us that thoſe taſtes, 
depending upon various tempers, accidents and 

| habits, 
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habits, are as numerous and various as the men, 
or ſets of men, who are actuated by them. 
A variet ty the leſs to be argued againſt, as it 
is manifeſtly productive of general happineſs, 
and in ſo great a degree that we may juſtly pro- 
nounce any ſociety of men in an unnatural 
fate, whenever they are deprived of the bene- 
fits arifing from it. Whatever pleaſes, pleaſes ; 
whether it be an ode of Horace; or a ſermon 
of Whitfield ; and whoever is made happy with, 
either, he has my moſt hearty congratulations, 
neither, . were J willing to condemn him, 
ſhould I know how to go about it. But if 
not content with this toleration, he perſiſts 
in affirming that the one of theſe is in itſelf 

ferable to the other; 1 expect that he will 

afide his taſte, and give me his. reaſons, 
Upon fuch like occafions it has ſometimes; too 
often, happened that in default of reaſons, 
force, and terror have been applied, in order 
to produce an uniformity in thinking, and to 
render the taſte and opinion of the ſtrongeſt, 
the catholic, or univerſal. And then, woe ! to 
the wretched. oor of Adam! 


Lap: MODISH. 


My Lord, are you for drinking tea under the 
oak, or ſhall it be Pong hither 2. 


LoRD 


Oh 'T XK 0 
Lord MODISH. 


I think, my dear, it will be pleaſanter out 
of doors this fine evening. Well, Colonel, 
I ſee this is your day; and that I am but ill 
prepared to be a champion for taſte. But, as 
Patroclus ſays to Hector, you have not long 
to enjoy your triumph; for to-morrow 1 
expect Jack Maggot. He, you know, is a great 
dilettante, and full of. taſte to the brim 
and I doubt not of ſeeing you brought to 
ſhame for the complication of hereſies you 
have uttered this afternoon. 


Cor. FREEMAN. 


My Lord, I accept the challenge, and de- 
fire only a clear ſtage. Allons. 
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